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Teachers and Taxation 


The Compensation of Teachers. 


_At no period in the history of the educational 
life and effort of the country has greater attention 
been given to the matter of compensation for 
teachers than during the past year. The best 
minds have applied themselves to a study of the 
subject, and it is safe to assert that no phase con- 
nected with the same has escaped attention. 

Educational bodies have investigated the sub- 
ject; have presented their conclusions, and have 
impressed school authorities and the public with 
the claims of the teachers for an increase of com- 
pensation wherever made, or contemplated to be 
made. A brief summary, therefore, of the re- 
sults of this agitation, rather than a discussion 
of any phase of the same, may be in place at this 
time. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the teach- 
ers are not now adequately compensated in the 
light of the present mode of living and the pro- 
fessional and social demands of the day. 

They are not adequately compensated for their 
services in comparison with the services rendered 
and salaries paid in other lines of activity. (This 
comparison -includes clerks, salesmen, mechanics, 
and unskilled laborers. ) 

They do not receive proportionately the same 
compensation that is granted other public ser- 
vants. 

They are not sufficiently compensated, consider- 
ing time, labor, and expense involved in preparing 
for the profession of teaching. 

They are not remunerated commensurate with 
the delicate and important task demanded of them 
in training the rising generation for useful citi- 
zenship—in producing worthy manhood and 
womanhood, in performing a great service to the 
state. 

The law of supply and demand, which in the 
main governs all wages, has also hitherto con- 
trolled the teacher’s salary list. The early en- 
trance of women in this country in the field of 
teaching has had the tendency to overstock the 
supply. The standards for admission, more es- 
pecially in the rural districts, have been low, and 
the candidates for positions, almost everywhere, 





(Address by Wm. Geo. Bruce, tax commissioner of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., and editor of the American School 
Board Journal, delivered before the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
association Feb. 4, 1905.) 

This paper was first read at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ association held at the Plankinton House, Satur- 
day, February 4, 1905. Its importance was immediately 
recognized by the members of the association and it was at 
once decided that Mr. Bruce be requested to repeat his ad- 
dress at a mass meeting of the entire teaching force of the 
city, to be held at Plymouth church on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10. At the mass meeting a preamble and a set of 
resolutions were adopted which are appended to the address 
as here published. 

Persons desiring extra copies of the address may procure 
them by addressing the ‘‘Secretary of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association,’’ School Board Officers, City Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


have been in excess of the number of positions to 
be filled. 

While the law of supply and demand has gov- 
erned and still governs the salaries paid to teach- 
ers, the principal cause for their general inade- 
quacy may be traced to the rural districts. Here 
the competent teacher must compete with the in- 
experienced and untrained girls who will accept a 
school for a mere pittance. The trained teacher 
turns to the larger centers of population, files her 
application and trusts to luck, and the shift of 
things, that she may secure an appointment. 
Whether she receives such appointment or not, 
her application nevertheless renders her a compe- 
titor and indirectly influences the entire salary 
problem. 

In the rural districts it has for many years been 
the custom of school directors to place the teacher 
upon the auction block and sell her, not to the 
highest, but—to the lowest bidder. This condition 
in the rural districts has carried its injurious ef- 
fects into the cities. The low salaries paid in the | 
country have always prompted teachers to turn to 
the cities and flood the school boards with their 
applications. 

With plenty of applications on file, no city school 
board is likely to be so altruistic as to inaugurate, 
voluntarily, an increase in salaries, nor are teach- 
ers, conscious of an intense clamoring for posi- 
tions, likely to demand such increase in any ag- 
gressive manner. 

Thus, low salaries in the city are, in a large 
measure, traceable to the lamentable conditions in 
the rural districts. The professional workers in 
the country gravitate, more largely than those in 
_ callings, towards the larger centers of popu- 
ation. 

With the results of all these investigations, 
placed at our command, with the collective judg- 
ment of educator and statesman, merchant and 
lawyer, as to the economic phases involved; with 
facts, figures, and conclusions on the teachers’ 
salary problem—the immediate question resolves 
itself into two words—What next? 

What line of action will be so sound and expedi- 
ent as to accomplish desired ends effectually and 
decisively. The question, then, which presents 
itself for immediate solution is whether the fixing 
of teachers’ salaries should be left to the law of 
supply and demand, as it has in the past, or 
whether any method or expediency should be 
adopted by which an adequate compensation may 
be ensured. 

Here a number of plans have been suggested 
which in their turn have been discussed in a ful- 
some manner. I have but one general plan to 
suggest, which shall embody the following condi- 
tions: 

First, enact a law which shall fix a minimum 
salary to be paid to teachers thruout the state, at 
$40.00. 

Second, maintain a strict standard of qualifica- 
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tion for admission to the profession of teaching. 
All examination papers, outside of normal diplo- 
mas, to be marked and certified by the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 

Third, an intimate acquaintance on the part of 
educational associations with the cost and main- 
tenance of town, county, city, and state govern- 
ment; and a knowledge as to what proportion of 
such maintenance consistent with sound econom- 
ics, should be devoted to educational purposes. 

Fourth, an elimination of the supply and de- 
mand rule on the part of school boards; and in- 
stead, a rule which shall mean adequate compen- 
sation for high class teaching services, considered 
upon a basis of absolute equity and in keeping with 
the value of such service to the state, to society, 
to posterity. 

Teachers’ Relation to Taxes. 


The agitation, as a whole, has not only thrown 
sufficient light upon actual conditions, but has re- 
sulted in fixed conclusions which now call for such 
remedial measures as calm deliberation and good 
judgment may dictate. 

Among these a consideration of the subject of 
taxation logically follows. The laws governing 
the different funds for local government do not, 
in every instance, provide sufficiently for educa- 
tional purposes. Nor, do all forms of property 
contribute in a like manner, towards the mainten- 
ance of these funds. Thus, the next phase, with 
which those interested in the proper compensation 
of teachers must concern themselves, is that of 
equitable taxation and the adjustment of funds for 
educational purposes. 

The teacher may hesitate in attempting to deal 
with the problem of taxation on the plea that this 
subject does not come within his or her province, 
since other factors are provided to deal with it, or 
because many teachers do not believe themselves 
to belong to the list of taxpayers. 

All teachers of the city are taxpayers, and as 
such should concern themselves in the affairs of 
local government. The person who pays board, 
room rent, office rent, house rent, or ground rent, 
or buys a bill of goods,-indirectly contributes a 
share towards the tax revenue of thecity. All 
forms of investment must deal with the element 
of taxation. The landlord must pay a portion of 
his rentals into the city treasury in the form of 
taxes; the merchant must turn a portion of his 
profits into the same channel. The tenant and 
customer make it possible for the landlord and the 
merchant to render tribute to the state, hence 
share in the payment of that tribute and are, 
therefore, taxpayers. 


A Local Economic Change. 


The present taxing capacity of the city is not 
equal to the various pressing demands for public 
improvements. The authorities are no longer con- 
fronted with the question, whether certain im- 
provements ought, or ought not to be inaugurated, 
but they must determine which of the various de- 
mands for such improvements are imperative. 
Nor, can it be said at this time that the recent im- 
provements made, or those proposed, do not 
meet with the approval of the average citizen. 

In considering the tax situation it must be re- 
membered that real estate has not experienced a 
steady and general appreciation in value commen- 
surate with other commodities. While there has 
been a rise in certain localities, there has been, 
nevertheless, a standstill as far as the valuations 
of the bulk of older properties are concerned. 
Moreover, there has also been a depreciation in 
certain localities. The causes assigned as follows 
may not seem unreasonable: 
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First. Personal attention and capital has been 
directed to industrial and mining enterprises. 
Capital has turned its attention to the mineral de- 
posits of the West rather than to local realty. It 
is said that Milwaukee, next to Boston, holds more 
mining investments than any other city in the 
country. Whether this be true or not, the fact 
remains that comparatively little money has been 
invested in recent years in anticipation of a future 
rise in local realty. Real estate, therefore, as an 
investment, is not receiving the attention at the 
hands of the investors at the present time that the 
rapid growth and splendid future of the city war- 
rants. The greater portion of realty can be pur- 
chased for the same price that it sold for a decade 
ago. 

Second. Modern facilities in urban transportion 
have caused a diffusion rather than a concentra- 
tion of values in residence property. The older 
residence districts of a better class have either re- 
mained unchanged in valuation or have suffered a 
depreciation, while newer districts in outlying 
wards have proportionately risen in value. On the 
whole, transportation facilities have tended to en- 
hance the value of suburban residence property at 
the expense of inside residence property. 

Third. The boom of some dozen years ago has 
blunted the ambition of capital in the direction of 
real estate. Since then much property has been 
marketed at sacrifice figures in order to relieve 
overburdened holders, and the effects of these 
_—* disasters are not yet entirely obliter- 
ated. 

And yet, the cost of constructing a schoolhouse 
or bridge, a pavement or an engine house, is at 
least one-third greater now than it was ten years 
ago, while real estate, from which the greater por- 
tion of the city’s tax revenue must be derived, has 
not enhanced in the same degree, and hence does 
not yield in proportion to the increased cost of 
municipal maintenance. 

On the basis, then, of the advanced price in all 
forms of commodities, of materials, and of labor, 
and the consequent increased cost of maintaining 
the city government, the stagnancy of real estate 
property must be regarded in the nature of a com- 
parative shrinkage. The tax revenue derived 
from ground property is, therefore, diminished as 
compared with the decided advance in all other 
property interests. 

The present tax limit was fixed at a time when 
the conditions warranted the assumption that they 
would yield ample revenue for the maintenance of 
the city government. The new conditions, how- 
ever, threaten an ever-widening gap between the 
revenue on the one hand and the expenditures on 
the other. 

For instance, on the basis of the average annual 
increase in the assessed valuation of all properties 
in the city, which may be approximated at four 
million dollars, the school fund receives an advance 
of about $18,500 annually, while the natural in- 
crease in the school population calls for an addi- 
tion to the school budget of between $30,000 and 
$40,000. This illustrates that the taxing capacity 
of the city has not kept an even pace with the 
growth of the school population and its educational 
needs. The latter outstrips the former to a per- 
ceptible degree. 

If it can reasonably be assumed, that the cur- 
rent expense of maintaining the local government, 
coupled with the cost of furnishing the needed im- 
provements from time to time cannot be lessened 
materially, then the remedy must be sought in an 
increased tax revenue. 

Three Vital Questions. 


A careful analysis of the problem of our munici- 
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pal maintenance and taxation, in the light of our 
present conditions and the prevailing tax laws, 
general and special, reduces the proposition into 
three parts. 

First. Shall a rigid policy of retrenchment, 
which will cut off even the most pressing improve- 
ment, be inaugurated? 

I am not prepared to say that retrenchment at 
this time or in the near future, is either wise or 
possible. A modern American city of to-day, with 
progressive ideas and tendencies, has many legiti- 
mate wants. The demand for public improve- 
ments in several directions is most pressing. It 
requires no stretch of the imagination to realize 
that there are certain fixed expenses in the main- 
tenance which cannot be subjected to retrench- 
ment. It must be equally apparent that certain 
improvements, the need of which grow out of the 
age as well as with the expansion of the city, are 
imperative. This propositiun is one which must 
be left. to the legislative branch of the local gov- 
ernment, which body reflects public sentiment 
and is, officially at least, best equipped to deal 
7 the matter of public finance and the public 
needs. 

Second, Shall a uniform advance be made in the 
property valuation in the city, or shall an increase 
in the tax rate be secured thru the aid of the legis- 
lature and thus materially aid in swelling the tax 
revenue? 

This course is neither feasible nor equitable. It 
would create an increased burden upon every form 
of property now subjected to the ad valorem 
method. The taxes are now sufficiently high, if 
not too high, and any material increase would not 
only prove burdensome to the payers, but might 
seriously injure the material welfare of the com- 
munity. In view of the fact that, in the nature 
of things, intangible personal property largely es- 
capes taxation, the burden upon land value is al- 
ready sufficiently heavy. I should oppose every 
measure designed to increase that burden, either 
upon real estate or upon personal property of a 
physical character. 

Third. Shall the public service corporations, 
which now pay a percentum basis upon their in- 
come, be brought under the ad valorem system of 
taxation and, instead of paying taxes into the state 
treasury, pay them directly into the city treas- 
ury? 

An affirmative answer here conveys the promise 
of relief to the ever-growing pressure upon our 
public tinances, and points to the prospective es- 
tablishment of an equitable: taxation system as 
applied to public service corporations. No answer, 
however, whether in the affirmative or negative, 
can be convincing or conclusive unless preceded 
by a fair and intelligent discussion of the question 
itself. It embraces large considerations which 
affect intimately every taxpayer in the community, 
and while we are apparently dealing with an im- 
mediate proposition, we are also confronted with 
an economic problem, the outgrowth of the com- 
plex conditions of modern times. 


Public Service Corporations. 

Let us give consideration—not in spirit of fana- 
ticism, but of fairness—to the subject of public 
corporations. In doing so we must primarily ad- 
mit that their advent has given increased value to 
various forms of private property; that the orig- 
inal investment made by them may have been at- 
tended with the element of risk; that the service 
they render has come to be recognized as a neces- 
sity to our modern economic conditions. 

The legislators of the past have no doubt reas- 
oned that the property of public service corpora- 
tions cannot equitably be taxed under the same 
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method which applies to that of private ownership. 
Experience demonstrates that the special methods 
of taxation applied to them afford superfluous 
——- and are anything but equitable in re- 
sult. 

That organized capital which goes into enter- 
prises of great magnitude is subject to risks, is 
conceded, but enterprises of a private nature are 
exposed in the same degree to the chance of fail- 
ure. Again, if from any standpoint it could rea- 
sonably be held that the spirit of enterprise mani- 
fested by a public service corporation, and the 
resultant benefits accruing to society therefrom, 
deserve encouragement at the hands of the state, 
then the franchise privileges which have been con- 
ferred are in themselves most liberal concessions. 
So valuable have these franchises proven, in some 
instances, that the original investment has there- 


‘by been largely enhanced in value. 


Public service corporations were primarily or- 
ganized for private gain and have been conducted 
as business enterprises with thesame ends in view 
which control all other commercial or industrial 
enterprises. 

If we admit that the obligation of the corpora- 
tions and the public is reciprocal, it must also be 
conceded that in granting valuable franchises the 
public has given more than it has received, and 
that the element of special privilege in the matter 
of taxation can no longer be claimed as a matter 
of necessity. 

In the interest of fairness let us also admit that 
it would be unjust to compel corporation service at 
a nominal fee, and at the same time exact an ex- 
orbitant taxrate. Between the millstones of legis- 
lative hostility, grinding out a low service rate and 
a high tax rate, the corporations would be crushed 
out of existence. But, while capital invested in 
public service corporations is entitled to a reason- 
able earning, it cannot, in justice, ask for privi- 
leges in the matter of taxation not enjoyed by 
private owners of property. 

To the average mind, therefore, it is not clear 
why one class of property should not be subject 
to the same method or rate of taxation that is ap- 
plied to all others, more especially when thereby 
one is granted advantages not accorded to the 


other. 
Basic Propositions. 


Suppose we were to reason that any tax imposed 
upon a public service corporation eventually comes 
out of the pockets of the taxpayer, in that. it would 
be added to the rates exacted upon the service—in 
other words, if the gas company pays an annual 
tax of $75,000, it will have to get this sum from - 
the people in the prices asked for gas, in order to 
pay its taxes--then we approach a basic proposi- 
tion of vital import. The suggestion that presents 
itself here is whether we shall have taxation and a 
higher service rate, or exemption and a lower service 
rate. 

We may well ask ourselves, why impose a tax 
upon public service corporations if an actual exemp- 
tion will give us cheaper gas, cheaper telephone 
service, cheaper street car fare, etc., etc.? Here, 
no doubt, in securing service at cost, plus the in- 
terest on the investment—one solution obviously 
suggests itself, but is it likely that capital will be 
so considerate, or state regulation so effective, as 
to secure this result? 

‘ The state regulation of public service corpora- 
tions in the past has not been such as to warrant 
the belief that capital which they represent will be 
satisfied with only a fair return upon the original 
investment. In fact, it will be found that the 
franchise itself, the gift of the people, has been sub- 
jected to stock capitalization, and that the public 
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not only pays the interest on the actual invest- 
ment, but also pays an interest upon the value of 
its own gift. This procedure may be likened to 
the man who has presented his neighbor with a 
valuable horse. The neighbor not only accepts the 
gift and receives profitable service out of the horse, 
but he compels the kind donor to provide feed for 
him forthe rest of his natural life. But more than 
that, the donor is compelled to purchase, for the 
now autocratic neighbor, a fine carriage and pay 
the hire of a coachman. 


Half Million Increased Revenue. 


Under the heading of public service corporations 
of the state are enumerated the railroads, express, 
telegraph, telephone, gas, electric light, and street 
car companies. With the exception of the rail- 
roads, all these corporations are subject to special 
forms of taxation. 

By special forms are meant all methods of taxa- 
tion, other than those provided for by the general 
laws of the state, which call for a percentum tax 
or alicense fee. For instance, a telephone com- 
pany pays one dollar per mile on the wires strung 
over the state, etc, etc. The general tax laws 
provide for an ad valorem system, which means, 
that the property is assessed and taxed on the 
basis of actual value. 

Considering the extensive holdings of the public 
service corporations in this city, together with 
their immense value, the taxes paid upon them di- 
rectly into the city treasury are merely nominal. 
One by one, these corporations fled from the city 
to the interior of the state, escaped from local tax 
authorities to find shelter under the legislative 
cloak of special privilege, from an equitable ad va- 
lorem to an inequitable percentum taz. 

The total of the public service corporation prop- 
erty located within the limits of this city, valued 
proportionately as private property, amounts to 
$36,943,150. The revenue derived by the city 
upon this property, under the percentwm and license 
method, is $214,898.60. 

If the ad valorem system, as provided for under 
the general laws of taxation of the state, were ap- 
plied, the revenue would amount to $637,954.36; 
or yield an addition over the per centum methods, 
of $423,055.76 into the city treasury. 

In this calculation no consideration of the value 
of the several franchises is made. These possess 
a value which is said to double, in instances, the 
value of the actual physical property. To arrive 
at the franchise value it is necessary to consider 
the total capitalization, the actual market value of 
the stock, less the value of the physical property. 


Supreme Court Opinion. 


It has frequenty been asked whether intangible 
property as represented by a_ public franchise is 
subject to taxation. Valuation based upon the 
franchise has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a large number of cases. 
The court says: 

Now it is a cardinal rule that should never be forgotten, 
that whatever property is worth for the purposes of income 
and sale, it is also worth for the purposes of taxation. 

Substance of right demands that whatever be the real 
value of any property, that value woe f be accepted by the 
state for the purposes of taxation, and this ought not to be 
evaded by any mere confusion of words. 

The value which property bears in the market, the 
amount for which its stock can be bought and sold, is the 
real value. 


It seems to me that, as a prime requisite, the 
actual physical property of public service corpora- 
tions should be subjected to the same process of 
taxation that now applies to private holdings; that, 
if the franchise bears any commercial value, such 
value to be added to the property assessment. In 
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brief, the earning power of the actual investment, 
plus the value of the franchise, to determine the 
assessment—said assessment to be at the same 
rate of valuation now applied to private prop- 
erty. 

It may conservatively be said that the tax rev- 
enue of this city can be increased over one-half mil- 
lion dollars without doing violence to the sacred 
rights of ownership. In fact, any sifting process 
by which equity between the state and corpora- 


* tions is to be established, must readily convey to 


the popular mind the injustice of the present sys- 
tem of special privilege. 

f public service corporations at one time re- 
quired the beneficent aid of special tax privilege, 
they do not require it now. If the absolute ex- 
emption of public service corporations, with a 
compensating lower service rate, does not give 
promise of an equitable solution, or is unlawful, 
then the rule of taxation must apply. And if the 
rule of taxation is applied, then there must be no 
inequality of pressure or rate. 

If equity is to be achieved between the public 
service corporations and the rest of the taxpayers 
of the municipality, the entering wedge lies in the 
abolition of all special privilege. If uniformity is 
the true principle of taxation, then one privileged 
taxpayer encroaches upon the rights of all unpriv- 
ileged taxpayers. 

Intangible Personal Property. 


The taxation of intangible personal property, 
such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes, and other 
forms of security, opens a large and prolific field 
for original investigation and study. As a scien- 
tific problem it remains unsolved. At least no 
method has yet been devised which will effectually 
reach this class of property for the purposes of 
taxation. 

Efficiency of the present taxing method could be 
furthered by exacting from each taxpayer a sworn 
statement as to his personal property holdings of 
an intangible character. A further incentive to 
an honest accounting may be secured in holding 
also estates, submitted for probate, liable for any 
false returns made by the testator, for a period 
running back five or ten years. Rigid inquisitorial 
methods have not hitherto increased tax revenues 
—but have increased dishonesty. 

The consideration of the taxation of trust com- 
panies and insurance companies involves questions 
of economic justice which are far from being sim- 
ple or within easy grasp. They form a distinctive 
subject which must be treated thoroly in order to 
reach a basis for correct procedure and equitable 
solution. 

Duty of Teachers. 

Taxation is one of the great unsolved economic 
problems of the day. The variety of property has 
multiplied a thousand-fold; the transitions between 
nominal and actual ownership are constant; the 
fluctuations in values frequent and sudden. The 
simple methods of taxation applied to the work- 
shop, the farm, or store, are manifestly unfit for 
the complex conditions of a modern and _ highly 
differentiated industrial society. 

In dealing with the subject of taxation, the 
teachers should do so with an open mind, free 
from the influence of favor or hostility, bent upon 
arriving at truth and justice—the whole truth, 
full justice—and nothing more. 

Preamble and Resolutions. 

At the mass meeting of Milwaukee teachers the following 

preamble and set of resolutions were adopted: 


Preamble. 
The duty imposed upon us as teachers, in training the 
rising generation in the direction of useful citizenship, im- 
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plies also a recognition of the spirit of that justice and 
equality which forms the foundation of our form of govern- 
ment. It is incumbent upon us to inculcate in the youtha 
proper respect for government authority and instill in them 
a patriotic adherence and love for its institutions. In deal- 
ing with the principles of our government, we must teach, 
as we have been taught by the great founders of the repub- 
lic, that equality before the law is the cardinal principle of 
that government. It readily follows that we should hold 
that uniformity of taxation is an essential expression of 
that principle. 

We, therefore, believe it to be within the meaning of the 
constitution of the state of Wisconsin that all property 
shall bear its just proportion of the tax burden. So strong 
is our faith in that important document that we preclude 
the suggestion that special tax privileges are either in- 
tended or warranted within its meaning. : 

We are not unmindful of the necessity of absolute fair- 
ness to all members of the body politic, holding, as we do, 
that the rights of corporate, as well as the rights of private 
property ownership, must be respected and conserved. 

It has been shown by the tax commissioner of the city of 
Milwaukee that the property of public service and other 
corporations is subject to special forms of taxation, con- 
sisting of a per centum or license fee paid into the state 
treasury, in lieu of an ad valorem tax payable directly into 
the city treasury. This information is followed by the un- 
disputed statement that by abolishing all special forms of 
taxation and applying the ad valorem system to ail classes 
of property, quasi public as well as private, the local tax 
revenue can be increased by over $500,000 ‘‘ without doing 
violence to the sacred rights of ownership.’’ 

The subject of taxation embraces a consideration of the 
appropriations made for school purposes. Absolute equity 
here not only affects the adequate compensation of teach- 
ers, but also vitally concerns the general cause of popular 
education. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the principals and teachers of the 
Milwaukee public schools, in mass meeting assembled, be- 
lieve that public sentiment should be awakened to the im- 
portant economic problem of uniform and equitable taxa- 
tion and to a serious consideration of remedial measures 
necessary to achieve the same; and to the end that this may 
be accomplished we dedicate our best efforts and support. 
And be it further 

Resolved, That, believing that the special laws on taxa- 
tion, now applied to public service and other corporations, 
are an unjust discrimination upon private ownership, it is 
our earnest desire that all special privileges be forthwith 
repealed and that absolute uniformity in taxation be se- 
cured in the interest of common fairness, equity, and jus- 
tice. 

Resolved, That the chairman be, and he is herewith di- 
rected to appoint a committee of five to prepare a suit- 
able memorial reflecting the sentiments of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions, and present same to the legisla- 
ture for consideration. 

Resolved, That we herewith send greetings to the great 
teaching body of the state of Wisconsin and urge upon them 
the necessity of concerning themselves with the subject of 
taxation, both local and state; and with the apportionment 
of funds for educational purposes. To the end that abso- 
lute uniformity in taxation may be achieved and that such 
portions of the tax revenues, for the proper maintenance of 
the schools, as may be consistent with sound economics, 
may be secured, our hearty co-operation is tendered. 


PN 


Chicago Library and the Schools. 


The managers of the Chicago public library, one 
of the finest libraries in the country, are doing all 
in their power to teach and encourage the pupils 
in the public schools to make use of the books. In 
addition to sixty-nine delivery stations in different 
parts of the city the library maintains in various 
sections of the city one branch library and six 
branch reading-rooms. Each of these branches 
has a collection of several thousand volumes and 
all the current periodicals. The rooms are open 
from noon until nine o’cock and the schools in the 
vicinity are urged to make use of them. The 
library issues cards to teachers allowing them to 
draw six books at a time, and principals may make 
requisitions for large numbers of books to be used 
in the school-room. The reference department, 
too, helps and encourages pupils to come to the 
library. The attendants are instructed to give all 
possible assistance in helping children look up 
topics for essays and debates, and in teaching the 
use of indexes and catalogs, 
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Backward Children in Trenton 
Public Schools. 


By Prin. J. M. MCCALLIE, of the Centennial School, 
Trenton, N. J., Feb. 17, ’05. 


In Robert Hunter’s recent book, ‘‘Poverty,’’ 
this statement is made, ‘‘ There are probably in 
the United States in fairly prosperous years no 
less than 10,000,000 persons in poverty; that is to 
say, underfed, underclothed, and poorly housed; 
and of these about 4,000,000 are public paupers,”’ 
men and women and their children who have lost 
the hope and the desire of ever becoming self-sup- 
porting, respectable citizens, and to whom the 
misery and the degradation of the pauper’s life 
are more endurable than the continual struggle 
necessary for existence in honest poverty. 

It will be, perhaps, rather difficult to convince 
people who have always had enough of this 
world’s goods that in this land of peace, prosper- 
ity, and plenty one person in every eight eats the 
bread of poverty, that one person in every eight 
is making ina large measure a failure of life. 
Whether we wish to believe these figures or not, 
they doubtless are near the truth, and since such 
grave conditions do exist in our country, it be- 
hooves each one of us as a good citizen to examine 
his own business to find out how much itis con- . 
tributing toward making 10,000,000 of our fellow- 
beings live in poverty. 

Leaving the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
lawmaker, and the trust-maker to speak for them- 
selves, I shall ask you to consider with me one or 
two problems in connection with the backward 
children of the public schools of Trenton, which 
may have some bearing upon this question. 

Our Trenton school system consists of about 
thirty buildings, three hundred teachers, and 
10,000 pupils. It is the aim of these three hun- 
dred teachers to make of these 10,000 pupils good 
citizens—intelligent, upright, and self-supporting 
citizens. We begin this citizen-making process in 
the kindergarten when the child is only four or 
five years old, and, after spending twelve years in 
passing thru the twelve grades, he is graduated 
from the high school at the age of eighteen a fin- 
ished citizen, so far as our schools are concerned. 
Let us consider here some statistics that will give 
us some idea of how fast these pupils travel from 
grade to grade, how many pass thru all the 
grades and how many drop out by the way. 

According to our latest statistics, 1903, the first 
grade, which really includes two grades, the re- 
ception and the first grade, had in it 2,700 pupils; 
the second grade, 1,112 pupils; the third grade, 
1,248; the fourth grade, 1,082; the fifth grade, 
830; the sixth grade, 778; the seventh grade, 587; 
the eighth grade, 396; the ninth grade, or first 
year of high school, 212; the tenth grade, 149; the 
eleventh grade, 93; the twelfth grade, 62 pupils. 

Evidently something very serious happens 
along the line to cause half the pupils to drop out 
of school by the time they reach the sixth grade, 
and more than two-thirds by the time they reach 
the first year of the high school, and ninety-five 
out of every hundred before they graduate. Nor 
is this all. Of these pupils who do remain in 
school, almost exactly one-half of these, 4,670, 
lost time in getting to the grade where they were 
when these statistics were taken. This is on the 
assumption that pupils should begin the first grade 
at six years of age and spend one year in each 
succeeding grade. The time lost by individual 
pupils varies from a few months to seven years, 
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while the average time lost by the pupils behind 
time was about one year and eight months. I 
perhaps can give you a graphic representation of 
these statistics on this chart, which will help you 
ng their meaning and their relation to each 
other. 

The chart is ruled in squares. Each square 
represents one hundred pupils. The figures at 
the left stand for the grades. All to the left of 
the middle line represents the total number of 
pupils, 9,350, enrolled in November, 1903. The 
number of squares between any number at the 
left and this middle line represents the number 
of pupils in the grade for which the number at the 
left stands. The number of squares in the steps 
that make up the middle line indicates the number 
of hundreds of pupils who drop out from grade to 
grade. 

The space between the middle line and the 
broken line to the left represents the number of 
pupils, 4,670, who are backward, at least as far 
as their agesare concerned. All of the space to 
the left of this last-mentioned line represents the 
number of pupils in the different grades who are 
not older than they should be, 4,680, or only ten 
more than the number of backward pupils. 

The space between the middle broken line and 
the broken line to the right represents the time 
lost by those 4,760 pupils, who are older than the 
required age for their respective grades. Each 
square of this space representing time stands for 
one hundred years. 

This, therefore, shows that the backward 
pupils in the first grade in 1903 had lost 1,900 
years; the pupils of the second grade, 1,300 years; 
third grade, 1,485 years; fourth grade, 1,220 
years; the sixth grade, 683 years, and the number 
continues to diminish to thirty-two years lost in 
the graduating class. 

The total number of years lost by these 4,670 
backward children in twelve years was 7,831 
years, which equals the lifetime of 236 persons, 
or the loss of twenty lives in each school year. 
This seems to be rather a dark picture, but it 
would be still darker if we should add to this the 
time lost by more than a thousand pupils who left 
school before they entered the high school. But 
I cannot speak of the causes that have made 
pupils leave school. I must confine this paper to 
the consideration of backward children in our 
schools. 

Having convinced myself by the statistics that 
there were backward children in the Trenton 
schools, and that they were quite numerous, I be- 
gan to search for causes of this backwardness. 

I found that there were 300 children on the 
waiting list when the census of 1903 was taken, 
and it was believed that there were many non- 
English speaking foreigners in the schools who 
often were put one, two, or three grades lower 
than they should have been placed, owing to their 
inability to speak English, and, of course, there 
was more or less sickness on the part of the 
pupils, which kept some out of school, and some 
parents did not start their children to school as 
soon as they were six years old, but all of these 
causes could not, in my judgment, account for 
3,000 children in the first four grades being back- 
ward to the extent of losing 5,000 years. Having 
exhausted my own resources in endeavoring to 
find out the causes of this wide-spreed backward- 
ness among our pupils, I, thru Supt. Mackey, se- 
cured the co-operation of 146 of our Trenton 
teachers. To facilitate this work, and that we 
might all work toward one end, I made out a 
list of questions, which was given to each of these 
146 teachers to answer. Time forbids my read- 
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ing these questions in full. Suffice it to say 
that each of these 146 teachers was asked to re- 
port on the most backward pupil in her room, 
giving his age, weight, nationality, kind of par- 
ents, food, clothing, habits, physical defects, 
mental defects, years ingrade, subjects backward 
in, subjects liked, and time given to these back- 
ward pupils. I should say here that the entire 
corps of teachers were asked to respond to these 
questions, but many were unable to do so at the 
time the answers were desired and a number of 
those who reported had no ‘‘ most backward pupil ”’ 
in their respective classes, and several of the re- 
plies were incomplete, some of the questions not 
being answered at all, but upon the whole they 
were very satisfactory. 

This investigation shows that, in the estima- 
tion of these 146 teachers, who represent fifteen 
schools and about 6,500 pupils, 303 of their pu- 
pils are so backward from various causes that 
special rooms should be provided for them. Of 
this number, 1 was in the kindergarten, 65 were 
in the first grade, 33 in the second grade, 59 in 
the third grade, 37 in the fourth grade, 49 in the 
fifth grade, 22 in the sixth grade, 12 in the sev- 
enth grade, 26 in the eighth grade. Only 146 of 
these 303 backward pupils were reported on spe- 
cially and of this number 98 were boys and 47 
were girls, and considering the grade in which 
they are now placed, they are about three grades 
older on an average than they should be, the old- 
est being six years too old for his grade. 170 of 
these backward pupils were under weight, 10 
over weight, 55 normal, and 11 not reported on. 
86 were English speaking and 11 had one parent 
American. 22 were German, 11 Italian, 9 He- 
brew, and 10 ofall other nationalities. It is very 
likely that not more than 15 of these 60 children 
of foreign parentage were backward because of 
inability to use the English language. In fact, 
in describing these children there were only 
eight cases where the cause of backwardness 
was attributed to inability to speak English. 
This fact, I think, will tend to weaken the argu- 
ments often put forth that the foreign element, 
lacking aspeaking knowledge of English, is the 
cause to a great extent of so much backwardness 
in our public schools. Fifty of these 146 backward 
pupils had poor food and poor homes. In 38 
homes either the father or mother, or both the 
father and mother, were intemperate, several of 
them excessively so. In 24 families either the 
fathers or mothers were dead. Twenty-nine parents 
were reported sickly, 24 nervous. As these figures 
in reference to parents relate to about 80 homes, 
this would seem to indicate that the teachers’ 
estimate of 50 homes being pooris entirely too 
low; in fact, the manner in which the questions 
in reference to the homes were answered indi- 
cated that the teachers often were not well in- 
formed on this point. 

Thirty-three of the 98 backward boys smoke ciga- 
rets, 15 drink beer or other strong drink; 16 of the 
total 146 pupils reported on had defective hearing; 
21 defective eyes; 73, or exactly one-half of these 
children were nervous (18 of these nervous pu- 
pils had faulty speech); 20 had had some serious 
sickness since entering school and 50 before en- 
tering school; 13 had brothers or sisters affected 
more or less as they were affected; 2 had brothers 
or sisters in a school for the feeble minded, and 
3 or 4 had had brothers in reform schools. These 
statistics, together with one cited above, viz., that 
70 of these pupils were under weight, unmistak- 
ably indicates that the chief cause of backward- 
ness in these 146 pupils is physical defects and 
that these defects are traceable, in a majority of 
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cases, to poor homes, poor food, poor clothes, defec- 
tive parents, and cigarettes. Eighty-eight of these 
backward children were reported as liking school. 
I suspect if this question had been asked by some- 
one else than the child’s teacher, the number lik- 
ing school would have diminished materially. 

Fifty-one of these pupils were most backward in 
language, spelling, and reading; 55 in arithmetic 
and 8 in geography and history. All but 11 liked 
to do things with their hands. Here in these; last 
figures I think we can hear nature, if we listen 
closely, crying out against our almost exclusive 
method of teaching in our public schools thru the 
eye and the ear, without calling into service the 
hand. I think it may be said with truth that the 
child, up to the time he enters school, relies more 
upon his hands and the motion of the body for 
accurate information than upon any of his other 
senses. In fact, the special senses of hearing, 
feeling, and smelling are only varieties of the 
sense of touch highly specialized, and physiolog- 
ically speaking, of a much more recent develop- 
ment, very much more complex and much more 
subject to derangement and distribution than the 
old mother sense touch. 

Children are often backward because of defects 
in hearing or seeing, or both. To put such chil- 
dren in the public schools and attempt to teach 
them exclusively thru these defective senses, 
without allowing them to use the sense of touch, 
the medium that has always given them the most 
accurate percepts, is something that we as intelli- 
gent teachers should not be guilty of. What 
these backward children need, and what all chil- 
dren need, is more of the kind of work that they 
like, work with their hands, manual training. In 
my judgment a good course in manual training, 
well carried out in our schools, would so lessen 
the number of backward pupils that fewer teach- 
ers would be needed to teach them, and the 
money thus saved in teachers’ salaries would more 
than defray the expense of an excellent manual 
training system, and besides, more pupils would 
stay in school longer, do more and better work, 
and be happier in the doing. 

While manual training would doubtless lessen 
very perceptibly the number of backward chil- 
dren, yet it would not do away entirely with the 
necessity for special rooms for those children who 
are so unlike normal children as to make it a very 
great waste of the teacher’s time to try to teach 
them with normal children. But a special room 
without a big-hearted, sympathetic, trained 
teacher would be almost useless. 

Another suggestion looking toward decreasing 
the number of backward pupils, keeping others in 
school and decreasing that vast area as shown on 
the chart, representing 7,831 years of wasted 
time, would be to increase the teaching force so 
that no one teacher would be required to teach 
more than twenty-five pupils. If the number of 
pupils to a teacher were reduced to the above num- 
ber, so many more backward pupils would be pro- 
moted each year that at the end of six or eight 
years no larger number of teachers would be 
needed than we now have, supposing that the num- 
ber of pupils who enter school each year during 
this time be no larger than now. And, to make 
this increased teaching force still more efficient, I 
would have.at least half of the grammar school 
teachers men. 

Now not a single pupil in our schools ever 
comes under the influence of a man teacher until 
he reaches the high school, and this means that 
9,400 pupils out of 10,000, or all but about 600, 
leave school without ever having been under the 
influence of a man as a teacher. 
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The period between the eleventh and the fif- 
teenth year, the grammar school period, is the 
most critical period of a child’s school life. Dur- 
ing these years children experience the breaking 
up and the passing away of their childhood life, 
and they feel for the first time the promptings of 
that strange and mysterious life of manhood and 
womanhood. This is a period of general re-ad- 
justment; the giving up of old ideals and the 
forming of new ideals; the time when they like to 
do daring deeds and worship heroes. These 
heroes are always men, and yet we never give 
them men for teachers. As a result, they leave 
our schocls and go out into the world and find 
the kind of teachers that they admire, and in the 
case of boys, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
select as their teachers older boys or men, usually 
bad or poor teachers; but the boy’s nature de- 
mands men teachers, and, since the schools do 
= furnish such teachers, they will not stay in 
them. 

Again, I am sure the number of backward 
pupils in our schools could be materially dimin- 
ished if they were subject to expert medical 
inspection. Such inspection would greatly dimin- 
ish the number of cases of contagious diseases, 
and correct defects in hearing and seeing, all of 
which are potent factors in producing backward 
children in schools. I would recommend that this 
inspection be made by an expert, because I do not 
believe that teachers, as a rule, understand 
enough about the defects of children to make in 
many cases a proper diagnosis. 

I base this conclusion on a report recently 
made by the teachers of fifteen of our schools on 
6,000 pupils. Of this number only 127 pupils had 
defective eyes. According to results obtained 
elsewhere, this should have been about 2,000 in- 
stead of 127. Sixty were reported defective in 
hearing. This should have been about ten times 
as large, or about 600. 

The fact that there are 10,000,000 poor in the 
United States, and that 4,000,000 of these are 
public paupers, undoubtedly tends greatly toin- 
crease the number of backward children in our 
public schools. As great as must be the physical 
effects of such conditions upon school children, 
the mental effects must be even greater. How 
can we expect parents who have made all but a 
failure of life, who are satisfied to live in poverty 
or as paupers, to inspire their children to practice 
those virtues which they themselves daily tread 
under foot? And, is the reverse true? Are our 
public schools helping to fill up the ranks of these 
10,000,000 poor? Do we in our public schools, 
whose only reason for existence is to make good 
citizens—intelligent, independent, self-reliant cit- . 
izens—do we, in our schools, surround the chil- 
dren with those environments that are best calcu- 
lated to produce such citizens? Ordo we, in our 
schools, by what we teach and how we teach it, 
and our method of discipline, tend to make any 
considerable number of our pupils to have the 
same attitude toward school life that the middle- 
aged man has who has battled against the world 
and failed? Whatever the answer to these ques- 
tions may be, we know that hundreds of pupils 
long before they reach the high school count 
school life a failure, and, handicapped with ignor- 
ance and a consciousness of failure, they go forth 
to fight the real battle of life. 
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Schools in New York City. 


Impressions of an English Visitor. 
From a paper read by Mr. James Scotson at a recent meeting of the Manchester Teachers’ association, England. 


I will describe my visit to the first school. It 
was a very fine stone building, such as would be 
an ornament to any city. It was capable of accom- 
modating more than 3,000 children, and there were 
3,050 present on the day I was there. I showed 
the principal my letter of introduction given to me 
by Dr. Maxwell. He at once asked me to take 
a seat on the platform to see the opening service. 
I should say here that every school has a platform 
with upholstered seats at the back for parents 
who may come to see the school open. There is 
also a grand piano in every school. About half 
the children were assembled in the large hall, 
which was so constructed that immediately after 
the opening service it could be converted into 
classrooms. 

The principal commenced by reading a chapter 
from the New Testament. After this a hymn 
was sung, and then six girls came from a class 
and stood in the middle of the room, and each re- 
peated in a clear distinct voice that could be 
heard by every child in the room, a beautiful 
ethical quotation. I was told by the principal 
that all the girls in that class knew the quotations 
given, and that the next day six girls from 
another class would be taken. After this the 
—s sang two verses of “‘My Country, ’tis of 

ee.”’ 

The lady who presided at the piano was the 
teacher of music. She then gave to the whole of 
the children assembled a lesson in voice produc- 
tion, the teachers of the various classes seeing 
that the children carried out her instructions. She 
taught them how to open their mouths, form their 
lips, and to go up and down the scale with in- 
creasing and diminishing volume. 

They all sang ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty, Who was, Whois, and Who is to come.’ 
After this the children, whose classes did not 
form part of the hall, filed out of the room to a 
march played on the piano. A few boys moved 
the partitions, and in a few minutes the large 
hall was converted into classrooms. 

I then went to aclass consisting very largely 
of girls who would be about the same age as our 
Standard VI. The teacher was a lady, and she 
was giving what is called a preparation lesson for 
reading. I should say here that before the chil- 
dren are expected to read with fluency, ease, and 
expression, they go thru a course of preparation. 
The teacher writes on the blackboard words se- 
lected from the lesson which she thinks the chil- 
dren are not likely to understand. Before giving 
the meaning of the words she sees if there are any 
girls in the class who can give the meanings. If 
not, she herself gives the meaning and illustrates 
the use of the word by making a sentence with the 
word as part of it. 

These words are then copied on slips of paper, 
and the children are expected to commit them to 
memory. The next morning these words are dic- 
tated, and the children compare them with the 
words still on the board, but covered with a blind 
which is very frequently a map. In almost every 
classroom there are blackboards or ground glass 
on three sides of the room. Each child has a desk 
with arevolving seat, so that he can turn to see 
the board without the least noise or inconvenience, 
and go to work on the board without the least 
trouble. 

The teacher now ascertains whether the schol- 
ars know the meanings. She calls upon one of the 





girls to give the meaning of the first word. If 
she gives it correctly she asks her to make a sen- 
tence with the word in it. In this way the teacher 
goes thru the list of words. I must say that 
most of the sentences made by the girls and boys 
were very good, many of them using the facts 
that they had learned in their history lessons. 
The girls’ sentences were very much better than 
the boys’. 

Even after all this preparation the scholars 
were not expected to read aloud. They were 
given sufficient time to read the lesson silently 
without moving their lips, and during this time 
they are allowed to ask the teacher to explain any 
portion they do not understand. After this one 
of the pupils was required to stand up and give 
the substance of the first paragraph in her own 
words. Some of the scholars did this remarkably 
well. Others, however, gave almost the exact 
words of the book. The teacher complimented 
these latter on their good memories, but said she 
could not feel certain that they understood the 
paragraph. After the whole lesson had been 
treated in this way the children were expected to 
read the lesson aloud with proper intonation and 
marks of expression. 

I wish you all to clearly understand that Iam 
not recommending this method of teaching read- 
ing or any other method, I am simply telling you 
what I saw. 

I found the same method adopted in other 
schools. 

I next visited a class where the children were 
just beginning to learn fractions. They had evi- 
dently had several lessons on fractions and had a 
knowledge of addition and subtraction. The 
teacher had given them four examples to work at 
home, and this is the way he examined them. He 
called out two girls and two boys andasked them 
to work each an example on the board. After 
this was done the rest of the class were asked to 
compare their own work with those on the board 
and to say if the examples had been worked cor- 
rectly. The papers containing the examples were 
then collected. The teacher then called out a 
girl and dictated three fractions which she was 
asked to work on the board before the whole 
class. I noticed that there was no hurry and that 
the teacher was most particular that the pupil 
understood every step in the process. It wasa 
girl on this occasion who had to work the example, 
and she commenced by saying that we cannot add 
these fractions as they are because the pieces are 
not all the same size. We must therefore get 
them to equivalent fractions having pieces all the 
same size or value. If I multiply both numerator 
and denominator of a fraction by the same num- 
ber I do not alter the value of the fraction, be- 
cause I increase the number of the pieces just in 
the same proportion as I lessen their value. Then 
she gave an illustration, taking the first fraction 
of the three that she was required to add. IfI 
multiply the numerator by twolI get twice the 
number of pieces, but by multiplying the denom- 
inator by two I make the pieces only half the size 
or half the value. Another scholar explained this 
by saying that if I multiply both numerator and 
denominator by the same number I am multiplying 
by a fraction with the same number for numer- 
ator and denominator, and this is one. This girl 
then proceeded to say that we must find some 
multiple of all the denominators and divide this 
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multiple by each denominator, and then multiply 
both numerator and denominator by the same 
number. In no case would a pupil be allowed to 
place all the new numerators above a line and one 
denominator under the line. They must put the 
sign of equality after each fraction, and then the 
fraction in its new form. This attention to the 
reasons of the various processes in arithmetic and 
algebra was not peculiar to this school, for I found 
the same care in the other schools I visited. 

In another school I saw a boy working an ex- 
ample in decimals on the board, and he never read 
the decimal part by repeating the figures, but he 
gave them their true value. For instance, he 
would not say 42.236, but 42 and 236 thousands. 

I next saw a history lesson. As the election of 
president was to take place in a few weeks the 
children were made to understand the constitution 
of the United States and the procedure in the 
election of president. 

What struck me most was the relationship of 
teacher to scholar. I must say that the American 
teachers are more like friends and guides than 
rulers. The children are perfectly free and have 
not the slightest hesitation in asking the teacher 
any question on the subject under consideration or 
in expressing their own opinions. I heard one 
teacher say to a girl, ‘Iam not sureI can give 
you a correct answer, but I will look it up for you 
to-morrow.’ The teacher then made a note of the 
question. You will see from this that the teacher 
does not profess to be an encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge, and that she does not lose control over her 
class by frankly stating that she is not able to 
answer all the questions they may propose. The 
children are certainly cheerful and happy in 
school and are most self-reliant and natural. In 
classes where the children are doing work equal 
to our Standards VI. and VII. they discuss with 
the teacher with the greatest freedom, and I must 
say that it was delightful to me to see the free and 
easy way in which the children ask questions and 
the courteous and tactful manner in which the 
teachers answer them. I am not sure that this 
attitude of familiarity assumed by the class towards 
the teacher tends to modesty and reverence. 
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It undoubtedly develops a readiness of address: 
and leads children to give their opinions freely: 
Accurate and thoughtful expression of a child’s 
own thoughts is the main idea thruout the teach- 
ing. 

There is, however, a danger of carrying this 
too far, and thus leading children to say more 
than they know, and to talk about subjects they 
do not understand, and at the same time to create 
an over-weening self-confidence. To prevent this 
the teacher should make a judicious limitation of 
the subjects on which the children are allowed to 
express themselves. I am rather inclined to 
think that I saw some evidence of the want of 
modesty and reverance in the way I heard several 
girls address their parents, but I should not like to 
make a general statement founded on so few par- 
ticulars. 

The discipline in every school I visited was very 
good indeed. In some schools the children, in 
changing from one classroom to another, did so in 
perfect order, marching in single file and not 
speaking a word; in other schools the children 
were allowed to talk to one another as they went 
from one classroom to another, and also when in 
the classroom until the teacher called them to at- 
tention. If I were asked which kind of discipline 
I prefer I should certainly say the latter, for I do 
not think children, especially in the higher stan- 
dards, should be kept under military discipline all 
the school time; a few minutes chat to their 
neighbor between lessons is a little change and 
relief. 

The equipment of the schools is almost perfect. 
Everything is provided that will help the teacher 
to make the lessons most effective, and no expense 
is spared in providing the children with good 
books. 

The salaries of the teachers are much higher 
than they are in this country, but still they are 
not sufficiently high to attract and retain the ser- 
vices of young men of education, who find better 
prospects in other walks of life. The position of 
a teacher is often a stepping-stone to some other 
position in law or medicine. This accounts for 
the employment of so many women teachers. 
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In New York city the salary of women class 
teachers begins at $600 and rises to $1500; men 
class teachers begin at $900 and rise to $2000; 
head masters rise to a maximum of $3500, while 
women principals go to $2500 a year. 

In the high schools women class teachers may 
rise to $2500 a year, and men class teachers to 
$3000, while the head master gets $5000 a year. 

I fancy these salaries would make your mouths 
water, but still itis not all gold that glitters. 
When I tell vou that the man who sweeps the 
streets in New York gets more than a skilled me- 
chanic in this country, you will at once conclude 
that there are many absolutely necessary expenses 
which are much higher than in this country. 
Still, taking everything into consideration, the 
teachers are much better paid than they are even 
in London, and have a much greater margin to 
prepare for old age or to spend in pleasure. 

In the ship I sailed across this time there were 
320 saloon passengers; of these 145 were Ameri- 
can schoolmistresses who had been doing Europe, 
as they said. They had provided themselves 
with good photos of the various places they had 
visited, and of the historical objects in those 
places, and some of them spent a portion of 
each day in writing out their notes. I could 
not help feeling that the American teachers had 
their whole heart in their work, and after see- 
ing some of their schools, I came to the con- 
clusion that their efficiency was largely due to 
this fact and to the professional skill of the 
teachers. 

The curriculum of all the elementary schools 
in the city of New York is the same. Every 
teacher is provided with a book giving the 
course of study. Besides this each teacher is 
provided with a detailed syllabus showing the 
exact ground to be covered. 

Dr. Maxwell says: ‘‘To the preparation of the 
course of study and the syllabi the board of super- 
intendents devoted all the time its members could 
spare from their other arduous duties during the 
entire year. They also had the assistance of a 
number of committees, of principals and 
teachers, and of district superintendents who 
gave their time and their experience and their 
labor ungrudgingly and most intelligently to the 
work.’’ Dr. Maxwell then gives the names of the 
various committees which in every case consists 
of nr of teachers actively engaged in the 
work. 

I will now read to you the time schedule of the 
schools in New York. We may take the divisions 
as nearly agreeing with our standards. 1,500 min- 
utes a week. Compulsion begins at six and con- 
tinues until fourteen years of age. 


Time Schedule on the Basis of 1,500 Minutes Per Week. 


Opening exercises - - - - - 
Physical Training, Physiology and Hygiene, Recesses 
and Organized Games - - - 7 
English - . - - 
Penmanship - - - - 
Electives (German, French, Latin, Stenography) 
Geography - - - - 
History - 
Mathematics 
Nature Study 
Science - - - 
Drawing and Constructive Work 

Shop Work, Cooking, or Advanced Sewing 
Sewing and Constructive Work - 
Music - - - = 
Study - . . 7 
Unassigned Time - - - 


Years. 
I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII 
15 75 75 15 75 15 75 15 


200 165 165 165 90 90 90 90 
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(8)320 
(5) 200 


(3)120 
(4) 160 


450 
100 


510 
125 


450 
125 75 75 


135 
90 120 
150 150 150 200 
90 90 75 


160 120 120 

60 60 60 60 60 

60 60 60 60 60 

90 135 150 

185 105 75 60 60 
1500 


1500 1500 1500 


375 (9)360 
75 


120 (2)80 
(3)120 


(5)200 


(2)80 
(2)80 
(2)80 


60 
(5)200 
75 


1500 1500 


Note. —Both boys and girls are to take the work outlined 
under Sewing and Constructive Work in the first three 
years. 

Electives.—The study to be pursued in any one school 
shall be determined by the board of superintendents. In 
no school shall more than one of these subjects be intro- 
duced unless at least thirty additional pupils of such school 
elect it. A different subject may be substituted for any 
one of the above at the discretion of the board of superin- 
tendents. 

The figures in parentheses in the seventh and eighth 
~— represent the number of forty-minute periods per 
week. 


In New York they have 1,500 minutes a week 
and thirty-six weeks in the year, making in all 
900 hours a year. In Manchester we have 1,650 
minutes a week, and forty-four weeks, less two 
days, making in all 1,200 hours a year or 300 
hours more than in New York. 

Altho the amount of time to be devoted to 
each subject is settled by the board of superin- 
tendents, yet the teachers have perfect liberty as 
to the methods they adopt in teaching those sub- 
jects, and also perfect freedom of classification. 
While I was present in one school the class 
teacher brought a boy to the principal and said 
she was convinced that he was able to take the 
grade above that he-was in, and the principal 
immediately promoted him to a higher class. 

In this country a great deal of the teacher’s 
time is taken up with notes of lesson, record 
books, progress books, &c., and in some districts 
the inspectors are increasing this kind of work. It 
is a remarkable fact that this method has been 
tried in America and found wanting. I will just 
read you the remarks made by Dr. Maxwell on 
this very subject:— 


Teachers’ Plan Books. 


Among the many instructions issued to district superin- 
tendents and principals during the year, I consider the fol- 
lowing of special importance:— 

New York, 20th May, 1903. 
To Principals and District Superintendents;— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, —At my request District Super- 
intendent Dwyer has made an investigation of the character 
and effects of the plan and progress books kept by teachers 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. This investi- 
gation shows that an almost intolerable burden is placed 
upon the teacher in many schools, and that the teacher’s 
health is seriously affected thereby. ‘Wenow have with 
us,’ says Mr. Dwyer, ‘our daily plan book, the weekly 
plan book, the monthly plan book, and the term plan book, 
together with various combinations of these plans. The 
progress book can show a like number of variations.’ 

In one school Mr. Dwyer found that the writing out of 
the daily plan book involved each day four hours of work 
outside of school on the part of each teacher in the early 
part of the term, and two hours a day in the latter part. In 
— Mr. Dwyer finds that the ‘ollowing evils have flowed 

rom the keeping of elaborate plan and progress books:— 

1. In many schools they have become too burdensome for 
the teachers-and tend to produce indifference to the real 
work at hand. 

2. At present the work on these books is largely a mat- 
ter of book-keeping, and the copying of them tends to dim- 
inish the interest in the subjects outlined. 

3. Principals and teachers are too apt to consider these 
an end in themselves. 

4, — importance of these is magnified at the expense of 
results. 

5. The principal is too apt to consider that an examina- 
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tion of these books is a proper substitute for class inspec- 
tion. 

am They tend to encourage what may be termed ‘show 
work.’ 

7. They are not productive of interest in either teacher 
or pupil. 

8. They foster mechanical work, because of the dull 
routine followed. 

Too much importance is apt to be given to the knowl- 
edge imparted by the teacher and too little consideration 
given to what is grasped by the pupil. 

In view of these findings the board of superintendents has 
adopted the following resolution:— 

““Resolved, That, while teachers should make accurate and 
careful preparation for each day’s work, the consumption of 
time and energy in writing out elaborate plan and progress 
books has come to be an unnecessary burden upon teachers 
and an injury to their work, and ought to cease.”’ 


Dr. Maxwell continues to say: ‘‘I greatly fear 
that many teachers will deprive themselves of 
much needed rest and recreation during the vaca- 
tion in order to compile new plans and progress 
books in accordance with the new course. Be 
kind enough to inform the teachers that such com- 
pilations are unnecessary. The notes which a 
teacher should make in preparation for a lesson 
should be brief and merely suggestive. Plans for 
the month or term should be the combined work 
of principal and teacher; they should be subject 
to modification whenever necessary.’’ You will 
see from this letter the high estimation in which 
the teachers are held in New York by the head of 
the school system, and how solicitous he is for 
their comfort and health. 

Everywhere in the city of New York, and I be- 
lieve from the reports of the Mosely commis- 
sioners everywhere in the United States, the de- 
sire for education exists, and consequently no- 
body objects to large sums of money being ex- 
pended on education. In one place the town 
council in a fit of economy closed the kindergarten 
and evening schools, but the public indignation 
was so strong that they were compelled to re-open 
them, and the city fathers had to find some other 
method of saving money. There are many cities 
in the United States, one of the commissioners 
says, where one-half the total local expenditure 
was devoted to education. What the teachers of 
this country could do with such a public opinion 
behind them I leave you to guess.”’ 
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The Winthrop Industrial and 
Training School. 


In his inaugural address in 1890, Governor 
Tillman of South Carolina, now United States 
senator, recommended most earnestly to the legis- 
lature the establishment of a normal and industrial 
college for white girls. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation, a commission was appointed to invest- 
igate the matter, and on the lines of their report, 
the college now standing at Rockhill was founded. 
It is called the Winthrop Normal and Industrial col- 
lege in honor of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, a true friend of Southern education. 

All of the appointments are excellent, the build- 
ings being commodious and well equipped, nothing 
being left out which can conduce to the comfort 
and welfare of the students. Gymnasium, infirm- 
ary, homelike dormitories, art hall, recreation 
hall, a farm, and a perfect sewerage and water 
system of its own, render this college unexcelled 
by any institution of its kind in the country. In 
the healthful, bracing air at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge, the students enjoy a climate which has 
attracted the wealthiest classes of the North. 

While the emphasis is laid upon industrial train- 
ing, it is realized that it is equally necessary for 
the young woman’s success in life, not to speak of 
her happiness, for her to receive a general intel- 
lectual training. .Therefore a short course in 
English is compulsory even upon those who come 
to the college mainly for the industrial work. To 
those who, in connection with their manual train- 
ing, desire to receive instruction along other lines, 
numerous electives in languages, natural science, 
mathematics, English, history, and art, are open. 

The school is under the control of a board of 
trustees consisting of the governor of South Caro- 
lina, the state superintendent of public instruction, 
two representatives of the legislature, and seven 
distinguished South Carolinians, each serving for 
along term. The principal, Dr. D. B. Johnson, is 
one of the best known school organizers in the 
country. He has been at the head of the Win- 
throp school since its foundation, and he needs no 
other monument than the school itself. 








Interior of a Greenhouse, Winthrop Industrial College, Rockhill, S. C. 
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Public School Centennial for New York City 


February 19 was the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Free School Society of New 
York, from which has grown the entire public 
educational system of the metropolis. As that 
day fell this year on Sunday, the centennial cele- 
bration was observed on the day following. Ap- 
propriate exercises were held in all of the schools 
in the morning, and the formal ceremonies of the 
a took place that evening in Carnegie 

all. 

The hall was crowded to the doors, reminding 
one rather of the exciting rallies of a presidential 
campaign than the calm observance of an educa- 
tional anniversary. Many teachers and their 
friends were turned away and were heard to ex- 
press regret that they had not more fully appre- 
ciated the general interest in the public schools 
and arrived early enough to gain admittance. 

The galleries were brilliant with the graceful 
drapery of American flags, and from the boxes of 
the first tier which adjoined the stage hung the 
peace flags presented to the board of education by 
the New York chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

On the stage were the members of the board of 
education and the distinguished invited guests of 
the evening. Behind them sat a choir of five 
hundred voices, composed of pupils in the Normal 
college, the training schools, and the high schools 
of the city. They were accompanied by an or- 
chestra of fifty pieces likewise taken from the 
public schools. It was evident that among the 
large number of members of the school system, 
there are many young people who are excellent 
musicians and others who have voices of power and 
sweetness. It would indeed be remarkable, in a 
great cosmopolitan city like New York, if it were 
otherwise. 

Mr. Tifft opened the celebration by giving at con- 
siderable length the history of the public school in 


A. Duncan Yocum, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools. 


the City of New York. He said that it was 
Feb. 19, 1805, that the public school idea had here 
its first inception. On that day, now one hundre? 
years in the past, John Murray, Jr., assembled 
together a dozen philanthropic citizens, who after 
nature deliberation, determined that a virtuous 
education should be given the poor children of 
New York. The house where this memorable 
occurrence took place occupied the site of the 
building now owned by Harper & Brothers, the 
publishers. 

Three months later, on May 19, 1805, the first 
free school was opened on Bancker (now Madison) 
street. It consisted merely of a single large room, 
and had an attendance of forty-two pupils. Four 
years later the first building erected as a public 
school was built. It was located at Chatham 
square and Tryon row, and cost $138,000. 

In 1842 the present board of education was es- 
tablished, and this board eventually absorbed the 
Public School society, which had begun this great 
work in the city and carried it along until the fact 
that it could be successfully performed was patent 
to all men. At this date of 1842 the value of the 
property belonging to the public schools was es- 
timated at only $600,000. At the present day the 
board of education of New York controls 546 build- 
ings in which the education of children is being con- 
ducted and the valuation of these buildings is con- 
servatively assessed at not less than $80,000,000. 
Within this large number of buildings, many of 
which are of great size and it can truthfully be de- 
clared that some of them are of great beauty, is car- 
ried on the education of 622,000 pupils, by more than 
13,000 teachers. 

Mr. Tifft then introduced the Hon. Edward M. 
Shepard, who was received with much applause. 
Mr. Shepard delivered a speech of much eloquence 
as he always does, giving in rather more minute 
detail than had the presiding officer the history of 
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the one hundred years during which the public 
school system of New York had flourished. In 
any other hands than those of Mr. Shepard this 
historical recapitulation would have been necessar- 
ily wearisome, but as everyone knows, Mr. Shepard 
is a lawyer af great fame, and a famous lawyer is 
endowed by nature and trained by continual prac- 
tice in making a collection of dry facts not only 
clear, but entertaining and vivid. It was an in- 
tellectual pleasure of no mean order to listen to 
this address, and to notice how intent was the 
audience on the speaker’s words, when from most 
other lips they could hardly have listened with 
politeness to this historical summary. Many of 
the incidents will slip out of the recollection, but 
it is not probable that any one in Carnegie hall 
will forget the main outline of the story of the 
New York public schools, so admirably was that 
history presented by this their son, for the City 
college is proud to number Mr. Shepard upon the 
roll of her distinguished graduates. 

Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the Normal 
college, was introduced to the audience as the 
dean of public school teachers. Altho other 
speakers received warm welcome, it was for Dr. 
Hunter that those assembled in the hall gave their 
greatest demonstration. 

Dr. Hunter said that he had been a teacher for 
fifty-five years, thirty-five of which he had spent 
as head of the Normal college. He had therefore, 
he thought, some experience, and his seventy-four 
years might incline him to pessimism, but in spite 
of experience and age, or rather because of them, 
he did not agree with the saying that things are 
not as good as they used to be. Dr. Hunter be- 
lieved them to be better. He emphatically declared 
it to be his belief that New York had to-day the 
finest public schools that were to be found in the 
world. 

The next speaker was Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, who de- 
fined the position of the public school in the life of 
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the American people. He described it as a great 
institution which takes individuals, and while leav- 
ing them still individuals makes them over into 
co-operative bodies. Dr. Harris said that it was 
true that New York was the second city of the 
world in size, and that such a position was one of 
great power and prominence, but after all even 
the second city on earth was small when compared 
with the whole earth itself, and its principal im- 
portance came from the greater facility it had of 
influencing others than is possessed by smaller or- 
ganizations. This influence was most potent in its 
educational activities. The public schools of New 
York therefore are not alone for New York. They 
help educate the world, and who can tell the effect 
that may be produced in the most remote com- 
munity of the Union or even in the ends of the 
earth by men and women who owe all that they 
have acquired of intellectual strength and discern- 
ment to the public school system of the American 
metropolis? 

Following Dr. Harris came Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, commissioner of education for the state of 
New York, who said that in this city, for obvious 
reasons, the American system of common schools 
had had a test more crucial than it had sustained 
anywhere else in the land. It was only, said Dr. 
Draper, well within a decade that New York had 
possessed a balanced school system which had any 
fair chance of life. In seven years the commis- 
sioner thought that the greater city had made 
more true progress toward a comprehensive and 
efficient system of public schools than had any 
other city of the country. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell had welcomed Dr. 
Harris and Dr. Draper and in doing so had re- 
viewed the history of public education in New 
York, declaring that the difficulties which con- 
fronted it were never greater. 

New York, Dr. Maxwell said, was confronted 
with the greatest problem that. any municipality 
had ever been called upon to solve. From the 
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shores of the Black and the Mediterranean seas 
were coming in great waves hordes of alien peo- 
ples who had been oppressed and enslaved for cen- 
turies. These peoples are alien in language, alien 
in habits of life, in trend of thought, and in social 
and political experience. The great danger is 
that, delivered from the political and industrial 
bondage which was their fate in their native lands, 
they may here fall into some equally soul-destroy- 
ing or body-destroying bondage—the bondage of 
poverty, for example, that comes from lack of 
manual skill and excess of competition; the bond- 
age of vice and disease that comes from over- 
crowding in swarming tenements; the bondage of 
anarchy which is the rebound from despotism and 
turns liberty into license; or the bondage of the 
political boss, which would mean the sure crumb- 
ling of the Republic. 

The public school must, by precept and by exam- 
ple, teach the American ideal of simple living, 
temperance, frugality, industry, and a decent re- 
gard for the social and individual proprieties of 
life; the schools must lead the mind to reason justly 
and the lips to speak the English language clearly 
and accurately; the schools must train the hand to 
execute the design of the brain with precision and 
with skill; and the schools must finally inculcate 
devotion to duty and persistence in well doing. 

In the accomplishment of these colossal tasks 
the teachers are the chief agents. To obtain an 
adequate supply of highly trained teachers is al- 
ways the most difficult problem. Compared with 
this problem every other one, even that of housing 
the children comfortably, is insignificant. To ex- 
clude from the schools the ignorant, the untrained, 
and the vulgar teacher, and to place in charge of 
the children only those teachers who have the 
learning, the natural ability, and the special train- 
ing for their great tasks, and then to surround 
them with those conditions which will enable them 
to do their best work, is the be-all and the end-all 
of school administration. 
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Heating and Ventilating New York 
Schools. 


The state of New York has an honorable dis- 
tinction among her sister commonwealths in this 
one fact of recent occurrence, that she has enacted 
a statute establishing a standard of school ventil- 
ation and other sanitation and requiring its en- 
forcement. 


Massachusetts and Connecticut have also a 
standard of ventilation, but their regulations have 
not the authority which in New York has been 
conferred thru the so-called ‘‘ Ventilation Bill.’’ 
Nor have the other states been negligent. Six- 
teen provide for fire escapes on school buildings 
and for other protection from fire. Seventeen re- 
quire expert examination of plans for projected 
school buildings, and nearly all have laws regu- 
lating in some manner school sanitation. New 
York, however, has excelled them all, and the 
credit for this is chiefly due to Mr. C. B. J. Sny- 
der, the well-known superintendent of buildings 
for the board of education of the Greater City, 
who by his earnest and lucid appeal to the legisla- 
ture, was mainly instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Ventilation Act. 


At the present time, says a writer in the Engin- 
eering Review for December, three methods are 
employed in the heating and ventilation of the 
schools of New York city, determinable upon the 
size of the school, which, for convenience, may be 
divided into the following classes: 


(1) The large school where high pressure 
boilers are used, 7. e., boilers supplying steam at 
from 60 to 80 pounds’ pressure, to steam engines 
used to drive blowers for ventilating. The return 
of condensation from radiation is pumped back 
into the boilers. 


(2) The medium sized school where low pres- 
sure boilers are used, in connection with the 
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gravity return heating system, gas engines or 
electric motors being employed to drive the 
blowers. 

(3) The small school where low pressure 
boilers are also employed and the gravity return 
heating system, but no blowers are used in ven- 
tilating. The fresh air, in this case, is supplied 
by direct-indirect radiation, the vitiated air being 
withdrawn by aspirating flues. 

The Engineering Review for December contains 
an exact description, illustrated, of the method of 
heating and ventilating the new Manual Training 
high school of Brooklyn, situated on Seventh 
avenue, between Fourth and Fifth streets in that 
borough. From the article a few points of inter- 
est are culled, by permission of the publishers. 
The new building is a type of the large school, 
having high pressure boilers supplying steam to 
engines to drive blowers for ventilating and re- 
turning the condensation from radiation by means 
of pumps to the boilers. The building is four 
stories in height, besides a basement and sub- 
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basement or cellar, and contains about one hun- 
dred rooms. There is a large auditorium in the 
basement. 

The heat for the building is furnished by four 
horizontal tubular boilers, 18 feet long by 54 feet 
in diameter. The boilers are tested to 150 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure, and have all necessary at- 
tachments. The main horizontal steam pipe is 
supported on pipe hangers clamped to the floor 
beams, 10 feet apart and with ?-inch stems. 

A separate steam pipe with stop valve is run 
from a point near the engines to each heating 
chamber; and a special steam pipe is run to the 
auditorium. 

The horizontal mains are 5 inches in diameter 
thruout to the rear of the boilers, and are con- 
nected into each boiler thru a 4-inch gate valve in 
order that the building may be heated during the 
night, etc., by the gravity return low pressure 
system. 

The illustration shows the basement plan of 
radiation, steam mains, and ducts. 
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One Hundred Years of Education. 


On the twentieth of February a century of free 
public education in New York city was completed 
and the occasion was duly celebrated. The his- 
tory of that one hundred years is full of interest 
to the student of education. There were none in 
February, 1805, who could look forward to such 
an experience as has taken place; it has come 
quite unexpectedly, and some think, too rapidly. 
The expenditure was trifling in the beginning and 
was incurred as a charity; it was directed towards 
the enlightenment of very poor children. 

The first idea embraced only primary education; 
no one would have dared at the outset to propose 
higher education. There are those even now who 
doubt the propriety of free higher education. 
Time has shown that even if higher education is 
free, only a small percentage of the children will 
claim it, a fact not surmised by its opponents. 

One remarkable thing is the change of attitude 
towards the recipients of free education. It was 
a charity at first. Then it was a maxim that the 
republic would not endure if its citizens were ig- 
norant. Neither of these are bottom reasons in 
the public mind. The struggle of life grows more 
and more severe as civilization extends, and it is 
seen that education fits our youth to enter upon it 
with some hope of success. A feature of our civ- 
ilization is its complexity, its demand for an ac- 
quaintance with certain fundamental arts, facts, 
and principles. The public schools undertake to 
furnish these to the youth and almost to guaran- 
tee (if he is intelligent and industrious) that he 
shall cope successfully with the new difficulties the 
changed and changing civilization puts in his 
way. 

Another remarkable thing is the change in the 
course of study fixed for the pupils in one city 
school. The struggle to ‘‘ enrich the course,’’ as 
President Eliot terms the change, has been ob- 
served by all who have been observant of the 
operations of the schools for the past twenty-five 
years. There are those who would have the pupils 
well grounded simply in reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic. There is a vastly larger class 
that would have the pupil comprehend his sur- 
roundings, understand the art of using the Eng- 
lish language and of numbers, and also somewhat 
of the worldin which he lives. It is needless tosay 
that the advocates of the 3 R plan have been not 
only out-numbered, but have been extensively 
converted to the new order of things. 

The most conspicuous figure at the meeting to 
review the work of the past was Dr. Thomas Hun- 
ter, president of the Normal college, New York 
city. Beginning as a teacher and laboring for 
years, then the principal of the. public school in 
Thirteenth street, that under his direction became 
celebrated, he acquized a knowledge of the school 
system beyond that of almost any other person, 
and was felt to be the very one needed to be placed 
at the head of the Normal college when it was 
founded. The teachers employed in schools up to 
that time were those trained in the schools them- 
selves in what was termed ‘supplementary ”’ 
classes. Dr. Hunter perceived the faults in this 
system, for not only the excellencies, but the faults 
of the various principals were reproduced in the 
teachers thus trained, and he set out to do for the 
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graduates of the public schools seeking to be 
teachers just what was later done in the case of 
the course of study referred to above. He be- 
lieved that the teacher in the public schools should 
be a scholar, should understand the world she 
lived in, understand the nature of the child and 
his needs. He planned a course of study that 
should reflect these ideas. Thus an institution of | 
the highest character was founded and adminis- 
tered. To this is due the rise to excellence of the 
schools of this metropolis that has attracted such 
satisfaction here, and interest outside of its 
limits. 

It was the remark of Abraham Lincoln that he 
could get soldiers enough, the difficulty was to 
find a leader who could win victory with them. 
The success of the New York city public schools 
will turn wholly on their leadership. There was 
a time when the superintendent of these schools 
might say, ‘‘It i is not necessary for me to under-. 
stand education,’’ meaning that his continuance in 
office turned on his political entrenchments, but 
that is not the case to-day. The city is fortunate 
that William H. Maxwell was placed at the head 
of its school system. He takes a broad, a scholar- 
ly, and a scientific view of the situation. He de- 
clared in his remarks he was ready to adopt im- 
provements, indicating that he conceived there 
were many yet to be made, a possibility too often 
denied in past years. With a man of such gener-: 
ous ideas at the head, with a body of assistants 
and a teaching force permeated with extensive 
professional knowledge, the public schools of this. 
city start out on the second century under auspi-: 
cious circumstances. May that century be marked 
with as great progress as the one just closed. 


BP 
School Officers as Publishers. 


It has become the custom of quite a number of 
state, county, and city superintendents to issue 
manuals suggesting exercises and giving poems 
for use at the celebrations of special holidays. 
Someof these manuals are very creditable in appear- 
ance and content. Many more are mediocre or 
worse. But whatever their value to the teacher 
may be, the question arises, Is it wise or right to 
use public funds for such purposes as the publish- 
ing of school exercises? Facing the question fairly 
and squarely there would seem to be no more ex- 
cuse for the issuance of these pamphlets than 
there would be for the preparation of school books 
for free circulation. A letter to be read to the 
children as a greeting, together with a few hints 
regarding the best literature obtainable for special- 
day exercises is a commendable plan. But when 
whole exercises and collections are printed, the 
field legitimately belonging to educational journals 
and publishers of school entertainment material is 
invaded. And what is worse—as is usual when 
invasions are made—the door is opened to many 
abuses. Here are a few observations based upon 
a careful examination of some sixty of these spe- 
cial-day books received in the past year. 

1. Copyrighted material is reprinted without ad- 
equate, if any, credit. Quite generally the pub- 
lishers holding the copyright have not been asked 
for permission to reprint. Where permission. has 
been sought, no offer of any pay for the reprinting 
of the material has been made. The publishers 
who are wronged by disregard of their rights 
usually do not care to press their rightful claims, 
as they dare not risk the loss of the official good 
will of the offending school officer. The holders of 
copyrights for songs suffer particularly. After 
paying a considerable price for a pleasing song 
they have to see this song republished by every 
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superintendent who compiles school entertainment 
manuals. Not one of those who help themselves 
freely to good things with which to put value into 
their publications ever thinks of his act as a dis- 
honest act, not a doit better than piracy. 

2. The money invested in the entertainment 
manuals is diverted from legitimate channels of 
expenditure. The superintendent’s business is to 
superintend school work. If he permits the ap- 
pointment and retention of teachers unable to ar- 
range simple entertainments and unwilling to pay 
the ten or fifteen cents an educational periodical 
or special exercise book may cost, he is not earning 
his salary. And if he does there is no need for his 
going into the publishing business with public 
funds. The money should be used for -other 
things. 

3. Not infrequently a superintendent attempts 
to cover the expense of issuing his manuals by in- 
viting publishers and school supply firms and otkers 
competing for his favor to contribute money. 
Under the specious plea of giving advertising in 
return, money is wheedled or squeezed out of them. 
It’s poor taste, to say the least. This mulcting of 
publishers by teachers and school officers has be- 
come a serious menace to legitimate business in 
the school field. Here the N. E. A. should step in 
to condemn the practice before the public takes 
the matter in hand. 

4. School officers can render no better service to 
their teachers than to call their attention to really 
helpful educational periodicals and books. En- 
couragement should be given to this class of liter- 
ature whenever there is an opportunity. Many 
teachers do not support publications devoted to ed- 
ucation. They should be made to look about for 
professional aids. For a school officer to select 
from legitimate journals and books what may 
prove acceptable to teachers, and then to furnish 
them with free copies of the pirated material is 
wrong. Teachers must learn to pay for what they 
want. Preying upon publishers is a species of 
meanness that should be suppressed in every way 
possible. If a superintendent wants his teachers 
to grow he should direct them to the sources from 
— helpful suggestions and material may be de- 
rived. 

But why multiply criticisms. The issue is plain. 
Let school officers scrupulously abstain from every- 
thing that is not strictly in accordance with the 
highest forms of honesty and professional dig- 
nity. 

EBPON 


Compulsory Vaccination Constitutional. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on Feb. 
20, in a case appealed from the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, handed down a decision affirming 
the constitutionality of a state law for compulsory 
vaccination. 

The appellant had declared that a state law com- 
pelling him to submit to vaccination against his 
will, was contrary to the spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, to its preamble, and to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

But Mr. Justice Harlan, who delivered the 
opinion of the court, said that the safety and 
health of the people of Massachusents was some- 
thing for that Commonwealth to protect, and did 
not concern the federal government. The liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States did not impart an absolute right in each 
person to be at all times and in all cireumstances 
freed from restraint. That liberty did not mean 
that a single individual or a minority in one of the 
states could dominate the majority, as would be 
the case if the fine levied by the local court on this 
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recalcitrant citizen should be declared to be con- 
trary to the constitutional guarantee. 





Mr. J. T. Keenan, a very prominent member of 
the American colony on the Isle of Pines, has 
arrived in Washington to lay certain facts before 
the committee on foreign relations of the 
United States senate, which he thinks will pre- 
vent that committee from reporting favorably the 
treaty ceding the island to Cuba in return for the 
naval bases which Cuba has agreed to give to the 
United States. 

Mr. Keenan reports that the Cuban officials in 
the island have ordered the Americans there to 
close the American schools which he and his 
friends have maintained for the education of 
their children, and forthwith to send the children 
to the Cuban schools. The American residents 
decidedly object to so doing, as Spanish is the 
only language allowed to be used in the Cuban 
schools, and the curriculum in those schools is, in 
the Americans’ opinion, about everything that it 
should not be. Mr. Keenan and his fellow country- 
men who took up their residence on the Isle of 
Pines expecting that, according to the Treaty of 
Paris, it would be an American possession, feel 
that if they are treated in this manner while the 
island is in its present anomalous state, that they 
will fare much worse when it becomes without 
doubt a part of the Republic of Cuba. Therefore 
they urge the senate to reject the treaty. They 
have paid no attention to the order to close their 
own schools. 





An operation was performed upon President Har- 
per, of the University of Chicago, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 22, by Dr. McBurney of New York, a 
number of other distinguished physicians assisting. 
Altho newspaper reports had been circulated to 
that effect several days prior to the operation, the 
country was greatly shocked to be authoritatively 
informed by the physicians that the illustrious ed- 
ucator was afflicted with cancer. 

Dr. Harper passed thru the shock of the opera- 
tion successfully, but it was found impossible by 
the operators to remove all of the diseased tissue. 
The X-ray treatment will now be used, in the hope 
that it may eradicate the growth and prolong the 
patient’s life. 

Mr. Frank W. Cooley, of Evansville, Ind., has 
just been elected for his fourth year as superin- 
tendent of thecity schools. The Evansville board 
has shown its appreciation of the excellent work 
done by Mr. Cooley, who is one of our leading su- 
— by raising his salary from $3000 to 

00. 





Dr. Osler’s sweeping statement to the effect 
that men do their greatest work before they are 
forty years old, has been widely published and 
hysterically discussed. The best way of treating 
a matter of this kindis to be silent and take 
comfort in the discovery that a wise man does not 
always say wise things. 





The ‘‘ Peoples’ Forum’’ in New Rochelle is in 
reality the lyceum or lecture association that was 
such a popular feature years ago in most the 
villeges of the Northern states. It has attract- 
ed great attention because of the eminent speak- 
ers it has secured. Presidents: Woodrow Wilson, 
Schurman, and Smith, Superintendent Maxwell 
and Booker Washington. Attention is called 
to this mode of popular education in order to 
be every school supervisor to follow a similar 
plan. 
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The National Educational Association. 


The Meetings. 


All of the five general sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the great Ocean Grove Taber- 
nacle. The first session will occur Monday evening, 
July 38. At the session on the afternoon of July 4, 
addresses appropriate to the day will be made by 
speakers of national reputation. President Roose- 
velt will deliver the closing address of the conven- 
tion on the afternoon of July 7. 

Following and extending the policy of empha- 
sizing the importance of department meetings six 
half days will be given to these meetings under an 
arrangement by which not more than six depart- 
ment sessions will occur at the same time. The 
meeting places will be divided between Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. 

A conference of the department presidents with 
the president of the association was held in Chi- 
cago, December 30 and 31, to arrange the most 
profitable programs for the department meetings; 
these are now well advanced. 


After the Convention. 


Plans are under way for providing facilities for 
visiting points of historical and scenic interest in 
and about New York city, and along the Hudson, 
similar to those that proved so helpful at the Bos- 
ton convention, in 1903. Excursions are also con- 
templated to various points in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and as far south as Washington, D. 
C.; also to Richmond and Jamestown in Virginia. 


The City of New York. 


The teachers of the city of New York will open 
and maintain headquarters in both New York and 
Asbury Park for the purpose of giving information 
and securing economical and desirable _entertain- 
ment in New York city for visiting N. E. A. mem- 
bers. A series of excursions under competent 
guides to places of interest in and about New York 
will be arranged. It is anticipated that, if proper 
arrangements can be made, a reception by the 
teachers of the city of New York will be given to 
their N. E. A. visitors in New York on the even- 
ing of Saturday, July 8. Abundant opportunities 
will be afforded for visiting with guides typical 
elementary, high, and technical school buildings 
and the inspection of their appliances. 

Other plans for entertainment are under consid- 
eration by the New York teachers who will extend 
a cordial hospitality before, during, and after the 
convention to visiting teachers from all parts of 
the United States. These plans will be announced 
in the Program - Bulletin to be issued about 
April 1. 

The officers of Columbia university, cooperating 
with the teachers of the city of New York, author- 
ize the announcement of arrangements for visits 
to that institution and to the city of New York 
during the four days following the convention 
under exceptionally favorable conditions, with 
special reduced rates by local transportation com- 
panies and hotels, as follows: 

Saturday, July 8—Inspection of buildings and 
grounds of Columbia university and associated in- 
stitutions; visits, to Grant’s tomb, St. Luke’s hos- 
pital, the unfinished cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, and other institutions on Morningside 
Heights. 

Sunday, July 9—A special service for N. E. A. 
members in the great gymnasium of Columbia 
university, at which Rev. Lyman Abbott will be 
the university preacher. The afternoon may be 
spent in the parks and the Botanical and Zoological 
gardens. 


Monday, July 10—Visits to the Metropolitan 
museum, American Museum of Natural History, 
and the ‘‘Times’”’ building; trips by automobile or 
steamer thru or about the city and its surround- 
ings. 

Tuesday, July 11—A trip up the Hudson by boat 
to West Point and the U.S. Military academy, 
returning after dress parade in the late after- 
noon. 

The secretary of Columbia university will send 
to applicants a sbecial circular giving full details 
: visit, including estimates of cost for the four 

ays. 

The American Institute of Instruction. 


The American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its annual convention at Portland, Me., July 11 to 
14, 1905. 

All officers and members of the: N. E. A. will re- 
member the generous and delightful courtesies of 
the officers and members of the A. I. I. at the 
Boston convention in 1903. They not only waived 
their own meeting, but kept ‘‘ open house ’’ for 
our members during the convention; they collected 
no dues from their own members that year, but 
advised all to join the N. E. A. instead; and the 
officers of that body secured for us 6,883 advance 
members for the Boston meeting, paying over to 
our treasurer in one check $13,766.00 as member- 
ship fees. 

The officers and members of that body now in- 
vite the members of the N. E. A. to attend their 
Portland meeting. It is expected that the New 
England Passenger association will grant a special 
round-trip rate from New York to Portland, with 
the privilege of stopping at Boston on the return 
trip. It is hoped that a large number of our mem- 
bers will join in returning the courtesies of the 
American Institute of Instruction in 1903, by at- 
tending the Portland convention in 1905. 


The Outlook. 


The general satisfaction expressed by officers 
and members in the selection of Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove as the place of meeting; the courtesies 
and the opportunities that will be extended to 
members by the local committees and the teachers 
of New Jersey, as well as by the teachers and ed- 
ucational institutions of the city of New York; the 
plans for excursions at low rates to the great num- 
ber of points along the coast; the favorable oppor- 
tunities for residence on the seashore at Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, and elsewhere; the opportun- 
ities for revisiting New England points; the ex- 
ceptionally strong convention programs that are 
under preparation; and the usual favorable railway 
rates and ticket conditions from all points to the 
place of meeting, combine to insure a very large 
and successful convention. 


The Program-Bulletin. 


The Program-Bulletin which will contain com- 
plete programs and detailed announcements of the 
various arrangements referred to in this advance 
circular, together with other information of inter- 
est, will be issued about April 1 and may be ob- 
tained on application to the secretary of the local 
executive committee at Asbury Park, or to the 
undersigned general secretary of the association. 
WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 

President N. E. A., 
500 Park Ave., 
New York city. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Secretary N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn. 





Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them the better—Ho90d’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Onder this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It1s to be understood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil Bnd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tur 
ScuHoor JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 

Art Pictures in Color. mgs “ae sam —_ - nea use of anaes pictures Fyne ” 
: : o' aes : the adonna of the Chair,’’ in the school-room, and teach- 

The Beard art galleries, Minneapolis, Minn., have issued a ers find the number of standard works of art suitable for 
this purpose very limited. 

Mr. Harrington Beard has solved the difficulty in a practi- 
cal, delightful way. The accompanying illustration of 
the little Hiawatha as hesits learning of the birds their 
language is a meager reproduction of one of the Beard 
primary pictures. The original, which is large enough 
to be seen across a school-room, is_ beautifully col- 
ored, and is a delight to any normal child. Such a picture 
is a genuine stepping-stone to appreciation of art, for it is 
truly artistic, while at the same time it is simple and within 
the comprehension of a young child. Teachers and superin- 
tendents would do well to write to the Beard art galleries 
for a list of the art pictures they supply. While eminently 
suited to school use, they are inexpensive. They will be an 
addition to any primary room. 


Scientific Appliances. 

Eimer & Amend, Third avenue and Eighteenth street, 
New York city, one of the largest chemical and laboratory 
supply houses in the United States, are always able to pre- 
sent to the public the latest scientific appliances both of this 
country and of Europe. 

One of the features in their stock is the Stenler Rea- 
gent Bottles, an indispensable artick for laboratories where 
care is required. These bottles have non-destructible letter- 
ing. That may not seem remarkable to one unacquainted 
with scientific work. But hitherto it has been found impos- 
sible to resist the corrosive action of acids and alkalies, ex- 
cept in these especially prepared Stenler Reagent bottles. 
In such a place as a laboratory a mistake is not to be even 
considered, and therefore the use of these bottles, always 
telling with accuracy what the bottles contain, is almost an 
absolute necessity. The number of prominent scientific and 
technical institutions to which they are supplied by Eimer & 
Amend show the appreciation in which they are held in high 
quarters. 

The latest achievements in laboratory utensils are cruci- 
bles, tubes, and flasks blown and drawn of molten quartz. 
These have acquired popularity with great rapidity among 
series of charming pictures for school use. It is very diffi- scientific men, which popularity seems destined to increase 
cult to find pictures for schools which will interest children. in the future. Eimer & Amend provide capillary tubes, 















» $=" Shenthe litle Hiawatha 
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THOSE INTERESTED IN THE PURCHASE OF 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


SHOULD ASK FOR GROUP NO. 1605, CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


Circular of Whittling Tray and Tools Catalogue of Wood Carving Tools 
i ‘* Sloyd Knives - ‘« Mitre Boxes 


os ‘«« Benches “ ‘«« Files and Rasps 
ie ‘* Hand Screws and Clamps - ‘«¢ Clay Modeling Tools 
we ‘© Leather Working Tools * ‘* Miscellaneous Tools 
” ‘* Pierce’s Patent Saw Table “ ‘+ Saws 

Catalogue of Tool Outfits m ‘«« Planes 


and Catalogue of Venetian Iron Materials and Tools 


State in what way you are interested in Manual Training and in the purchase of Tools and Be 
Sure to Mention Group No. 1605. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK Since 1848 
NEW HOME, 41a Ave. AND 131TH St, Brock Soutu Or Union SauaRE 
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tubes for thermo-elements, test tubes, breakers, semi-circu- 
lar or flat-bottomed dishes, and various other vessels of all 
ordinary dimensions. Special sized apparatus will also be 
made after drawings furnished by customers. 

The firm also has in stock many new Bunsen burners, con- 
structed after improvements designed during the last two 
years. Such gases as gasoline, acetyline-gas, water-gas, 
and regular coal-gas cannot be burned satisfactorily in the 
old style Bunsen burner. Eimer & Amend have now a bur- 
ner which is so adjusted that it will burn all of the above 
gases with perfect satisfaction. The defects in the former 
burners have been overcome and remedied by these new 
forms. These improvements will be found of great use in 
many laboratories. 


The Louisiana Contest. 


It is a pleasant thing for the bookmen that this year Lent 
comes unusually late, as thereby the agents cf the various 
publishers’ educational departments are able to enjoy the 
Mardi-Gras festivities for which New Orleans is famous, and 
also to attend to the important matter of the Louisiana 
— which will be decided upon during the month of 

arch. 

The Louisiana adoptions will mount up to a total of $250,- 
000 to be expended upon text-books, and to secure as large 
a part as possible of such a prize, fifty representatives of 
the publishing houses are already upon the ground. There 
are actually only twenty-seven bidders, but a number of the 
larger firms are represented by more than one person, which 
accounts for the large number of men. 

The St. Charles, the Grunewald, the Cosmopolitan, and 
the Commercial are New Orleans hotels which swarm with 
bookmen who, however, are not confining their attentions 
to the Crescent city. The members of the text-book com- 
mittee of the Louisiana board of education are scattered 
thruout the state, and therefore the educational men are 
scattered too. It is currently reported in Louisiana that 
these committeemen are not allowed even to sleep o’nights, 
but that the industrious field agents sit outside their win- 
dows and inform them, way up to the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning, concerning the merits of their respective text- 
books. The unfortunate gentlemen who compose this com- 
mittee are Messrs F. W. Gregory, of New Orleans; L. J. 
Allemar, of Lafayette; C. C. Lewis, of Fort Jesup; C. E. 
Byrd, of Shreveport; and J. O. Taylor, of Bastrop. 

Mr. B. K. Benson and Mr. F. O. Spain are the represen- 
tatives of D. C. Heath & Co., now in Louisiana. 
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the city manager’s office of 
company of New York. Mr. Gatsh is one of the best known 
men in the school furniture trade, and extremely popular 
alike with his associates and with the school authorities 
with whom necessarily he has been thrown so much in con- 
tact. 


his last birthday his half century mark. 
was also the birthplace of General Grant, and Mr. Gatsh, 
with true devotion to his own native heath, never fails to 
impress that fact, so honorable to Clermont county, upon any 
person who questions him about his native section. 


istrative line, and therefore in 1886 he resigned his 
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Mr. J. F. W. Gatsh. 


Mr. Justus Flavel Wright Gatsh, took charge on Feb. 1 of 
i the American School Furniture 


Mr. Gatsh was born in Clermont county, Ohio, in 1854. 
He is therefore in the prime of life, having celebrated at 
Clermont county 


Mr. Gatsh was educated at the National Normal universi- 


ty, and at the Central Indiana Normal school, thus getting 
a thoro training for teaching. 
as his own upon leaving the Normal school, and he rose rap- 
idly. For a number of years he was principal of the Normal 
Pedagogical institute at Hope, Ind., and one of the institute 


That profession he adopted 


lecturers of that state. 
The head of a large institution must not only be an edu- 


cator, but a man of corsiderable executive ability as well. 
Now executive ability is, after all, the rarest quality that 
man possesses, and it is just the quality whichis most in de- 
man 
Gatsh conducted the affairs of thisnormalinstitute attracted 
attention beyond the walls of the institute, and outside the 
offices of the departments of education, and Mr. Gatsh be- 
gan to receive flattering offers from large commercial estab- 


in the business world. The manner in which Mr. 


lishments. 

Business holds attraction for most Americans, even when 
they have spent many years in the professions, as is so fre- 
quently seen in the case of prominent lawyers. Mr. Gatsh 
could not but be conscious of the ability he had in an admin- 
rinci- 
palship, and became connected with the house of omas 
Caine & Company. 

In 1899, when the American School Furniture Company 
was organized, Mr. Gatsh was asked to enter its service, 


and for four years he was the manager of their Philadelphia 
office. 


As already stated, on the first of last month hecame 
over to New York to accept the extremely important posi- 
tion of manager of the New York office of this large cor- 
poration. 





SAA NOTABLE NEW BOOK 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


WITH REPRESENTATIVE MASTERPIECES AND NOTES 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Califor- 
nia, and CLEMENT C. YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco 


12mo. Cloth. 


cxi+595 pages. 


$1.10 net. 


This new book is unique in being the only one published which unites in one volume a collection of poetry and the special 


history of poetry. 


Here are printed, with running historical and critical comment, the poems required for entrance to most 
American colleges. None but the most important poets are represented. 
have given. Special care has been bestowed upon the Notes, which are exceptionally valuable. 


The Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets 
Professor Young’s Introduction, 


occupying more than a hundred pages, is a comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of Poetry in their various 


aspects. 


POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE GRADES 
25 cents net. 


Accurate in text, judiciously edited, artistically and sub- 
stantially bound. Each volume complete in itself—no ‘‘ double 
numbers ’’—25 cents net. Thus far the following ‘‘ Clas- 
sics’’ have been issued for the Grades: 

Arabian Nights 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 


Kingsley’s The Heroes 


Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish 


Out of the Northland 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s 
Chair Scott’s The Talisman 


Keary’s Heroes of Asgard Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 


HOPKINS AND UNDERWOO0D’S FIRST BOOK OF ALGEBRA 


An outgrowth of class-room experience. Unique in being 
the first beginners’ algebra that graphically illustrates the 
fundamental rules, fundamental laws and facts, and inciden- 
tally brings out in bold relief the general connection between 
algebra and concrete geometry. Algebra is made real. The 
perceptive powers of the student are developed. There are 
many examples, practical, modern, and not too difficult. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


The new volume has been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools. 


ASHLEY’S GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN 
76 cents net. 


In this volume are described in a simple and attractive 
style those various activities of our governments—municipal, 
state, and national—which will be of special value and inter- 
est to youthful citizens. The text is arranged with particular 
reference to recitation by topics. Text Questions, Supple- 
mental Questions, and References are provided. The book con- 
tains a number of pertinent illustrations. 


EXCURSIONS AND LESSONS IN HOME GEOGRAPHY 


TYPE STUDIES FROM THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Each 50 cents, net. 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 

Two new books by a well-known educational author, for 
the use of both teachers and pupils. The material provided 
in the Excursions and Lessons constitutes the introductory 
lessons in geography for third and fourth grades. It is the 
geography of the home and the neighborhood. The illustra- 
tions are taken from many different localities, and are typi- 
cal of various parts of the country. 

Type Studies is designed to illustrate in some detail the 
second stage of geography study, following the ‘‘ Excursions 
and Lessons.’’ The purpose of the simple type studies given 
is to introduce children to the geography of our own country. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York san raanciseo 
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Hall & McCreary, 261-264 Wabash avenue, Chicago, are 
dealers in school books ona large scale. They are acquainted 
with the demand for each several text-book that has ever 
been issued, and they are willing to buy any book for which 
there is the slightest demand, and to pay cash for it. Some 
distant communities may still use a book in their schools 
which is no longer on the school lists in our localities. It is 
a good thing, therefore, if one is bothered by an accumula- 
tion of old text-books around the house or the school to write 
to Hall & McCreary and ask them to forward a catalog. It 
may mean not only a getting rid of what is a worthless hin- 
drance to one, but alsoa receiving of certain small rectan- 
gular pieces of paper which are far from worthless. 


Chandler & Barber, 122 Summer street, Boston, are head- 
quarters for all kinds of supplies for manual training, and 

ay particular attention to sloyd. The exceJlence of their 

enches, tools, and all other articles useful in the work-shop 
is well known. A special discount is given to schools and 
colleges, whose patronage is given to this firm in much 
abundance. 


The pens manufactured by the Esterbrook company, whose 
fame is known in every land where men write at all, have 
lately been accorded a new distinction. The public school 
system of New York, the largest municipal educational or- 
ganization in existence, has adopted these Esterbrook pens 
for exclusive use by the New York school children. There 
could hardly be a greater indication of merit. 


Mr. T. C. Morehouse has arrived in San Francisco to as- 
sume part management of the business of The Macmillan 
Company on the Pacific coast. Mr. Morehouse was accom- 
panied west by his family and intends to make his perma- 
nent home in the land near the setting sun. 


Mr. R. L. Nealof St. Louis has been appointed by Ginn 
& Company to represent them in their grammar school 
work in the western part of the state of New York. Mr. 
Neal will make his headquarters at Buffalo. 


Mr. Edward Hankins, who has been connected with the 
Prang Educational Company for the past two years, was 
compelled to abandon his work the last week in 1904 and 
take a complete rest. Mr. Hankins is now in the beautiful 
little town of Cuernavaca, the celebrated health resort in 
the terra caliente of Mexico. The hotel in Cuernavaca is 
kept by a Yankee, and is a delightful old structure which 
was once used as amonastery by the Spanish monks. 





THE JONES READERS 


By L. H. JONES, Prestpenr or tHe Micuican Srate NormMau CoLiecEe 
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Thousands of feet upward tower the rocky rampart which 
surrounds the valley of Mexico. Mr. Hankins writes that 
he is much improved and that he expects to beable to re- 
turn to work by the first of April. 


Mr. Richard E, Coon, until recently principal of the Cen- 
tral school, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and for six years presi- 
dent of the Hudson Valley Teachers’ association, has left 
the teaching field to accept the position with the American 
Book Company left vacant by the resignation of Mr. Lincoln 
E. Rowley, who is about to enter the service of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Mr. Coon will have charge 
of the southern part of the state of New York exclusive of 
the area of the Greater City. 

The American Book Company has added to its staff Mr, 
George B. Chandler, a graduate of Bowdoin college, and 
well known in educational circles. Mr. Chandler has not yet 
been assigned to any particular work in the field, but will be 
in the near future. At present he is at the New York head- 
quarters of the company, on Washington square. 


The house of Silver, Burdett & Company is, as usual, well 
represented at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association at Mil- 
waukee. A large party left from the New York head- 
quarters, including Mr. E. O. Silver, Mr. A. A. Silver, Jr., 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Mr. F. D. Beattys, Mr. D. R. 
Cowles, Mr. C. S. McLean, Mr. W. M. Hatch, of the Boston 
office of the company, Mr. C. W. Hodgson, Mr. Robert 
Foresman, and Mr. Haviland Stevenson. The Chicago office 
sent about fourteen of their men to Milwaukee. 

Mr. Charles W. Bryne, of Baltimore has accepted the posi- 
tion of Maryland representative of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. He will have charge of the educational interests on 
both shores of the terrapin state. 

Mr. D. R. Cowles, the head of the department of Eastern 
agents, has just returned to New York after a stay of some 
weeks in his old home in Virginia, where he has been looking 
after some private business. 

Mr. C. J. Britton, recently superintendent of schools at 
Kenton, O., has been secured by the American Book Com- 
pany as its agent for high school and college work in south- 
ern Illinois. 

Mr. W. T. Pate, who until recently has been the agent for 
the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, of Richmond, Va., 
has accepted the general agency of the American Book Com- 
pany for the state of Mississippi. 








schools of the country. 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES The Jones Readers (five-book edition) appeared in the spring of 1903, and in the com- 


paratively short period since their appearance have been widely adopted in the 








BY GRADES 





EIGHT-BOOK SERIES The “Jones Readers by Grades,”’ recently published, present a series of eight books 
corresponding to the eight grades or years below the high schools 
not only all the matter of the earlier series, but, in addition, a very large number 
of new selections of a high order of excellence. 





They contain 








IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS * The readers are chiefly distinguished by their careful grad- 


ing, by the high literary merit of their subject-matter, and by 
their effective but unobtrusive moral lessons. * ‘The wide experience and authoritative rank of the author especially qualify 
him for the editing of a series of readers. © The reading matter includes selections from the best literature of the world. 
“ Well-chosen explanatory and biographical notes make each lesson clear and intelligible without detracting from the main 
purpose of the books.—the teaching of reading. ‘ The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent the work 
of the best artists and engravers. ‘ The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the clear, well-printed page unite in 
making the mechanical execution of these books as nearly perfect as possible. 


A REPRESENTATIVE REVIEW From the Outlook: The books are attractive in paper, print, il- 


lustration, and binding. In their careful development of vocab- 
ulary and io their general systematic plan they are adapted for a basal series. Their crowning merit, however, lies in the 
emphasis put by the editor on manliness, truthfulness, kindness to animals, obedience, industry, courtesy, honesty, 
generosity, patriotism, heroism. The stimulus towards these ideals is so well indicated by the subject-matter as not to 


require special explanation by the teacher. 





“WHAT ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE READING?” asuggestive monograph by President Jones, will be sent post- 
paid to any address on request. It is accompanied by an illustrated catalcgue of more than 300 supplementary readers 
and books for school libraries. 





soston GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS ‘onpon 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The members of the senior class of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural college, 
after being absent a week as a protest 
against the suspension of three of their 
number for disorderly conduct in a reci- 
tation, reconsidered their determination 
to leave the college definitely, and hav- 
ing offered apologies to their instruc- 
tors, have returned to their studies. 


On Washington’s birthday before a 
great audience, which included the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and the mayor of 
Philadelphia, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conferred the degree of doctor of 
laws upon President Roosevelt, and upon 
the German emperor. The _ president 
was present and made a speech, but the 
degree upon the emperor was conferred 
in absentia, Baron Speck von Sternberg, 
the German ambassador, representing 
the emperor-king. 

Degrees of doctor of laws were also 
given to Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
ambassador of his Britannic majesty, 
United States Senator Knox, and Rear 
Admiral Clark, U. S, N., the captain of 
the Oregon during her famous runaround 
Cape Horn and at the battle of Santiago. 
The degree of docter of letters was con- 
ferred upon Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Presi- 
dent Woodward of the Carnegie institution 
was honored with that of doctor of science. 


A committee of well known Princeton 
graduates, among whom are James W. 
Alexander, ’60; Charles Scribner, ’75; 
Charles McAipin, ’68; Robert Garrett, 
"97; Cyrus McCormick, ’79; and Rolla 
Wells, ’76, mayor of St. Louis, are send- 
ing out a circular to the rest of the alum- 
ni, asking for $2,500,060 in order to intro- 
duce a tutorial system of education at 
the university. 

This system is being strongly urged by 
President Woodrow Wilson, and its ob- 
ject is to introduce a large number of 


well paid instructors into the teaching 
force of the university who shall confine 
themselves to giving instructions to 
small groups of students. These teach- 
ers will be guides, counselors, and friends 
of their students, with whom they will 
associate necessarily on close and _ inti- 
mate terms. It is hoped the Princeton 
man will thus remain a reading man and 
not a mere pupil reeeiving information 
thru lectures. The old system at the 
English universities, whose deep and 
abiding influence on the minds and char- 
acters of the choicest college youth is 
writtenon so many famous pages of Eng- 
lish literature, was somewhat like this 
tutorial system proposed for Princeton. 


Amendment in North Carolina. 


An important amendment to the con- 
stitution of North Carolina has been re- 
ported favorably by a committee in the 
legislature, and it is thought that it will 
speedlily pass that body and be sub- 
mitted soon to the people of the state 
for approval. The amendment proposes 
to strike out of the constitution the 
words ‘‘ there shall be no discrimination 
in favor of, or to the prejudice of, either 
race,’’ and its object is to stop the 
present practice of having equal schools 
and school facilities for the negroes. 

The reason for the proposed amend- 
ment’s popularity is twofold. In the 
first place, it will reduce appreciably the 
taxes levied for educational purposes. In 
the second place, the farmers of North 
Carolina declare that an education utter- 
ly unfits the young negroes for the only 
work which they can do reasonably well, 
and that as soon as they get a little 
‘‘book learning ’’ they refuse to work in 
the fields or in the kitchens, and desire to 
enter some professional career. ‘‘ White 
man’s money for white man’s schools and 
negro man’s money for negro man’s 


schools,’’ is just now a very popular cry 
in North Carolina. The negroes have 
been leaving the state in large numbers 
since 1899, known as ‘‘ exodus year,’’ and 
this amendment, if adopted, will proba- 
bly increase the movement. North Caro- 
lina has in its new constitution a strict 
educational voting test which excludes 
all the ignorant negroes from the fran- 
chise. The test, however, does not ex- 
clude ignorant whites, as they are ad- 
mitted thru the operation of the ‘‘ grand- 
father clause,’’ which provides that no 
man whose ancestors voted in J859 shall 
be deprived of the ballot on account of 
illiteracy. This new constitution was 
adopted in 1898. 


Prussian Students Strike. 


The students of the Technical institute 
at Hanover, Prussia, have declared a 
general strike on account of the expul- 
sion of one of their number. They are 
refusing to attend lectures until the ex- 
pulsion is rescinded. 

Some months ago, when the race riots 
were taking place between the Italian 
and German speaking students at the 
University of Innsbruck in Austria, the 
students of the Hanover Technical insti- 
tute held an indignation meeting and ap- 
pointed a committee to represent them. 
The president of the institute censured 
the students for taking what he regarded 
as a political step, and finally the dis- 
cussion ended in the expulsion from the 
institute of the chairman of the student 
committee, Herr Heile. 

The students of other universities are 
showing great sympathy with the Hano- 
verians, and a movement on behalf of 
‘* academic liberty ’’ is spreading rapidly 
over the empire. This is said to be the 
first strike in a German university since 
1847. The strikes of that year were the 
prelude to the ‘‘ Year of Revolution.”’ 





REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


OF 


ABERNETHY’S 











Modern 
Commercial Arithmetic 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I2mo, cloth Z $1.10 


510 pages. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP, Ph. D., Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Dr. Abernethy’s criticisms are eminently fair and 
sane; and I am quite in sympathy with the apportionment of 
space and with the author’s attempt to do justice to Southern 
literature and to the literature of recent years. While it is, 
perhaps, dangerous to express too confident opinions regard- 
ing our more recent writers, I have frequentiy been vexed 
with historians of our literature for being altogether too 
wary regarding the later decades. I shall certainly recom- 
mend the book to my students, and may some day have an 
opportunity of using it in class. 


JOSEPH H. GILMORE, Ph. D., Deane Professor of 
Rhetoric and English, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.: I have read Abernethy’s American Literature with 
a great deal of interest and find it excellently adapted to its 
purpose. Shall recommend it to my pupils as a sound and 
suggestive book to be read in connection with my lectures. 


PROF. E. K. RANSON, U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis. Md.: Abernethyhas peculiar merit. It was a pleas- 
ure to see with what exactitude and appreciation he has des- 
cribed the writings of the great men in literature of the 
different periods. I think I enjoyed reading him most of all 
the writers whose volumes I have recently conned. 


For special terms for introduction address the publishers 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & Co. 
44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 




















We haven’t the space to tell you all the new and 
superior features of this book. If you would examine 
it, you would see at once that it was a work of merit. 
For instance, it wastes no time in the treatment of 
those subjects with which the pupil is sure to be 
familiar, but it does treat fully those subjects that 
he ought to know. 

Mental work is required along with the written. No 
other work has so practical or up-to-date problems 
as it. 

It is snappy and forceful in every detail. Gives just 
the necessary facts; does not contain a superfluous 
line, and causes the pupil to think. 


Complete 
Touch Typewriting Instructor 


Miss Lulu F. Lee, a pupil in the shorthand depart” 
ment of Douglas College, McKeesport, Pa., recently 
wrote on the Remington machine at the rate of 124 
words per minute. In acquiring her method of finger- 
ing she used the Mosher method as set forth in our 
COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITNG INSTRUCTOR. 
This is by no means the only rapid writer this school 
has graduated. Your pupils can do as well if you 
will give them the same opportunity and use the 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor. Shall we 
send you a description of it? 





For the best commercial text-books address 


Powers 


Chicago | & 


LYONS 


Rew Work 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 








CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR THE According to the Standard of 


the Insurance Department of 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER $I, 1904 the State of New York. 





INCOME 
Received for Premiums - . . . . - $62,932,097 10 
From all other Sources - . . - . - 18,070,887 47 
$81,002,984 57 
DISBURSEMENTS eerie innate 


To Policy-holders for Claims by Death - - 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc. — - 


$21,100,226 80 
13,626,321 54 





For all other Accounts - ‘ ‘ , ‘ - 16,656,183 10 
$51,382,731 44 

ASSETS nes 

United States Bonds and other Securities . ‘ - $243,191,442 24 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage - - - 102,027,893 42 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities — - . . - 11,210,000 00 
Loans on Company’s own Policies - . . - 23,277,736 49 


Real Estate: Company’s Office Buildings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Cape Town, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Buffalo, Little Rock, Sydney, 


and Mexico, and other Real Estate . ‘ - $4,701,700 61 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies © - ‘ : - 17,973.159 59 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc. . . 8,596,438 81 

$440,978,371 16 
LIABILITIES ———————————————— 
Liability for Legal Reserves, etc. - - - - $366,620,552 73 


71,457,818 43 
2,900,000 00 
$440,978,371 16 


Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Liability for Authorized Dividends _ - . . 














BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Richard A. McCurdy - - °65 Henry H. Rogers - - - °85 James N. Jarvie  - - - °96 
James C. Holden - ~ - °67 John W. Auchineloss’ - - ’85 Charles D. Dickey - - - 96 
Hermann C. von Post — - - ’68 Theodore Morford - - - °’86 Elbridge T. Gerry - - - ’96 
Robert Olypnant  - - - ’78 William Baceock - - - ’86 James Speyer - - - - ’98 
George F. Baker - - - ’79 Stuyvesant Fish - - - ’88 Charles Lanier - - - ’99 
Dudley Olcott - - - ’80 Augustus D. Juilliard - - ’88 H. McK. Twombly - - - 1900 
Frederic Cromwell - - - ’80 Charles E. Miller - - - ’88 William H. Truesdaie- - - 1900 
Julien T. Davies” - - - ’82 Walter R. Gillette - - - ’90 Dumont Clarke - - - °02 
Charles R. Henderson - - °83 George G. Haver. - - - ’92 Cornelius Vanderbilt - - ’02 
Rufus W. Peckham - - - °84 Adrian Iselin, Jr - - - ’93 Effingham B. Morris - - ’02 
William P. Dixon - - - ’84 George S. Bowdoin ~ - .93 Robert H. McCurdy - - ’03 
Robert A. Granniss - - - ’85 William Rockefeller - - ’95 Elihu Root - - - - 04 





HEAD OFFICES: Mutual Life Buildings, Nassau, Cedar, Liberty, and William Sts., NEW YORK 
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A Strong Endorsement. 


Bishop Horatio Potter (the predecessor 
of the present Episcopal bishop) gave a 
strong endorsement of the value of the 
Crosby Vitalized Phosphites, after person- 
ally using them for some time. e was 
a personal friend of the inventor of the 
Phosphites, Dr. Samuel Percy, a chemist 
of the highest standing for many years 
in New York. Such aman would not try 
an ordinary remedy; nor one that was 
not recommended by the medical author- 
ities. 

The strong hold the Phosphites have 
on the public is due to the fact that all 
well posted physicians know they were 
made by a skillful physician, a noted 
chemist, and also that there is no secret 
about their composition. They are Phos- 
phites made from the brains of oxen, 
and are not the phosphates found in 
drug shops. They are Phosphites made 
by the forces of Life, hence can be as- 
similated by our Vital forces. 

Food for the nerves is as necessary in | 
many cases as food for the muscles; this | 
is the reason the Vitalized Phosphites | 
are valuable. One may eat a great quan- | 
tity 4 — _ Peg get Phosphites 
enough. Sen or an_ interesting ' . ert 
pamphlet to the Crosby Co., 58 West Outstanding Assurance 
-25th street, New York, and the value of 


this nerve food will be understood. Dec. 3!, 1904 . $ I, 


Ben Jonson declared that the wasemees| New Assurance, less Assur- 
seat by the tavern fire was the throne of | ance not taken, 7 : 
human felicity. But in the days of ‘‘rare | 
old Ben,’’ and in our own, there are ho- | 
tels and hotels. To find a hostelry which | 
has all the luxurious appointments of 
the modern hotel, and yet the quiet air 
of comfort and dignity which surround | 
one’s own home, is a somewhat rare com- | 


bination. It is pleasant to be able to say Assurance Fund and 
this about the St. Denis hotel, on 2 


. yee ba cQ we 
Eleventh street and Broadway. Being all other liabilities . S331 59,75 1. 


in the best retail shopping district, and : : 

within a few blocks of nearly all the large Surplus OC, 794; fis 69. 2 
educational pubjishers, teachers have 
learned its advantages. They enjoy its 
pleasant atmosphere and appreciate why 
the St. Denis cooking is a proverb for 
excellence with old New Yorkers. 


Form No. 4. 





““STRONGEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE BOQUTTADLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 





4951542,592.00 


222,920,03 7.00 
95 


74 


Income 79,070,695. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1004 413,953,020. 


Paid Policyholders in 


1904 36, 359,047. 





Old Point Comfort, Richmond, | 
and Washington. 


Six-day Tours via Pennsylvania Rail-| 
road. | 


Personally-conducted tours to Old Point | 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington 
via the Pennsylvania railroad will leave 
New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
days, March 1land 25, April 22 and May 6. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PresiDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-PresipEnT. 














Mr. William E. Hoyt, general eastern 


Tickets, including all necessary expen- 
ses for a period of six days, will be sold 
at rate of $36.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; 
$33.00 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, cov- 
ering luncheon going, one and three- 
fourths days’ board at Chamberlin hotel, 
and good to return within six days, will 
be sold at rate of $17.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $15.50 from 
Trenton; $14.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; C. Studds, E. P. 
A., 263 Fifthavenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, general 
passenger agent, Broad street station, 
Philadelphia. 





passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific 
railroad company, who is also president 
of the Arkwright club, and one of the 
most popular railroad men in New York, 
has been presented with a handsome sil- 
ver loving cup by the members of that 
club as a token of their esteem. 





IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


| the day. 


AN AGENT WANTED) 


| in astrong manila envelope. 


|Special Offer. 


| tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
, provided he will make experiment for a single term 


‘Kellogo’s Denortment Records, 


The use of this system will have animportant moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an iin- 


portant aid to the management of any school. It ix 
equally adaptedto the city,town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 


' class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
| and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
| cases of disorder or disobedience as they eccur during 


Foreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
All whose names appear 
onthe blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 


the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
| the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
| a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows 

| Blotter, % cents; 


ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 


We will send to any 
Principal or Superin- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | and report results. Address 


municating with advertisers. 


|B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 





SUPPLEMENTARY 


us. 
Prices, 10 to 75 cents. 


deserves the hishest praise of every school man for the supplementary readers that you are placing on the market. 


READERS 


rence, of the St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Normal School, says: 


Your supplementary readers are unequaled i 
are each most desirable as school aids. 


Send for price list. 


n every point. 


If you want attractive, artistic, up-to-date, well printed, 
substantially bound books for supplementary reading, write 
Our list includes folk lore, fables, classic myths, nature stories, standard texts, and novelties. 
David Felmley, President of the Illinois State Normal University, says: 1 believe your publishing house 


We are constantly adding to it. 


Isabel Law- 


They Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
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New York City. 


8 
b.¢ wmcarrsees Says President Roosevelt: 
to the board of education, has reported to + 
the board that there are from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand backward children 


in the New York public schools. At 





= 270 atypica pen — ‘There are two delightful books—Thomas 
special instruction in ungraded classes , 

Last year Dr. Brown examined 1,568 Hughes’s Tom Brown at Rugby and Thomas 
_ k«! their — yp were = Bailey Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy which 
commended for a change in their grade, | . ” 

and fourteen were ordered sent to institu- T hope every boy still reads. 


tions. The rest were recommended for 
ungraded classes. 


The City college club celebrated, on 
Feb. 18, the centenary of the public 
school system, and many members were 








present and joinedin the discussion. Dr. Each of these books is published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 

G. H. Schneider, ’87, read a paper on ‘ ; : 

‘Townshend Harris, Founder of the in the RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY which, with the RIVERSIDE LITERA- 

City College.’’ TURE SERIES, contains practically all the American and British litera- 
At the meeting of the Bronx Teachers’ ture which boys—and girls—can be advised to read. 

association on Feb. 17, the constitution ‘ ; : 

of the association was formally adopted. The 200 volumes of these two series contain 2,000 masterpieces of 

The matter of deductions for absence for prose and poetry from 200 authors of highest repute. 

the benefit of the pension fund was re- ai , 

ferred to the committee on teachers’ in- The Catalogue of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES—‘‘The best in- 

terests. dex to good literature ever published for free distribution’’—and the 
_ President Tifft of the board of educa- catalogue of the RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY may be had free on 

tion has made some important changesin . 

the committee assignments announced request. The prices of the volumes range from 15 to 75 cents accord- 

by him during the middle of February. ing to size and style of binding. 


Commissioner Jackson has resigned as 
chairman of the finance committee, and 
is succeeded by Commissioner Collier, 
who was chairman of the committee on 
high schools. This chairmanship is now 
filled by Commissioner Babbott, who 
formerly held that position, and Mr. 


Babbott’s place on the committee on Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


studies is taken by Mr. Jackson. 


The Harlem evening high school for} Boston New York Chicago 
men has a full course in electricity, ar- 











Money twill not buy Health 
BUT Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
‘an be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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ranged by Dr. J. Loring Arnold. It is 
a very popular class, the attendance 
being over two hundred, and two in- 
structors being required in addition to 
Dr. Arnold. There is a complete outfit 
of apparatus, and the instruction, which 
begins with the rudiments of electricity, 
extends into electrical engineering. This 
is the first year this course has been 
given. 


At its meeting on Feb. 24, the board 
of estimate and apportionment voted 
three million dollars to the board of edu- 
cation for the erection of new school 
buildings, the purchase of sites, and the 
construction of several additions to pres- 
ent schools. 


On Feb. 22 the graduates of grammar 
school No. 49 on East Thirty-seventh 
street between Second and Third avenues, 
held at the Park Avenue hotel their first 
reunion dinner. It was in honor of 
James R. Pettigrew, principal of the 
school since 1872, and also the Misses 
Anna M. Carr, Harriet A. Burke, and 
Isabel and Susan Castelle, who have all 
been associated for more than thirty 
years with Principal Pettigrew in teach- 
ing at No, 49. 

Among the well known graduates of 
‘the school present were Supreme Court 
Justice Vernon M. Davis, President Tifft 
of the board of education, Commissioner 
of Correction Lantry, former Police Com- 
missioner Moss, former Assemblyman 
Joseph Gordon, Assemblyman Theodore 
Wilsnack, Alderman William J. Boyhan, 
Police Captain John J. Lantry, City Pay- 
. master John H. Timmerman, Commis- 
sioner Thomas J. Higgins of the board 
of education, Prin. John W. Davis of 
school No. 8, Highway Commissioner 
George Scannell, Mr. Joseph Holland the 
actor, and Mr. Henry W. Unger, the 
prominent lawyer. 


The committee on economy of the 
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board of education in its report to the 
meeting of the board on Feb. 23, states 
that a saving of $300,000 musi be effected 
somewhere in the school system in order 
that the public activities may not be 
hampered. 

The committee therefore recommends 
that if the board decides to reduce the 
time of instruction in the first school 
year to three and a half hours, the board 
abolish the position of clerk in the schools 
and additional teachers, 2nd amend the 
by-laws so that the principals shall have 
theright to require of any teacher in the 
school, in addition to the five hour daily 
instruction, clerical work not to exceed 
one half hour each working day. The 
committee recommends also that the 
board provide that the compensation al- 
lowed to the pupils in the Normal college 
while they are engaged in teaching be 
reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 per diem. 


On Feb. 20, Assemblyman Hartman of 
New York county, introduced into the 
legislature at Albany a bill prohibiting 
the employment of married women as 
teachers in the public schools. In the 
bill widowed and divorced women are 
considered single, as are also women who 
are legally separated from their husbands 
but not divorced, if they can show that 
they would be destitute if they did not 
work for themselves. Likewise married 
women can be engaged as teachers if 
they can show that their husbands are 
physically or mentally incapacitated and 
unable to work. 

Mr. Hartman announced that he intro- 
duced the bill on behalf of Superinten- 
dent Maxwell. 


The large bell which rings on unusual 
occasions at the New York Juvenile asy- 
lum, Amsterdam avenue and 177thstreet, 
sounded the alarm of fire insistantly at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of Feb. 
24. The children, eight hundred in all, 
were in their class-rooms. Notwith- 
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standing the smell of smoke and the 
wild clanging of the arriving engines, 
the children obeyed the signals with mil- 
itary precision, and without the slightest 
trace of excitement were all in the yard 
of the institution within three minutes. 
The fire proved to be but a slight blaze 
in the asylum bakery, and after it was 
extinguished the classes calmly returned 
to their work. 


The associate alumni of the City col- 

lege held their anuual dinner at the Ho- 
tel Astor on Washington’s Birthday. 
Former Justice W. M. K. Olcott pre- 
sided. Henry W. Taft. on behalf of the 
trustees, announced that someof thenew 
buildings would be ready for occupancy 
in June, and all of them by next Jan- 
uary. 
The other speakers were Edward Lau- 
terbach, Comptroller Grout, and Presi- 
dent Finley of the college. The comp- 
troller thought that the City college 
ought not to envy the Universities of 
Chicago and California or Leland Stan- 
ford Junior their patrons and patronesses. 
The city of New York was the father 
and mother of the college they loved, 
and had shown its devotion by the six 
million dollar appropriations for the new 
buildings. In the long run old Father 
Knickerbocker would outlast and outen- 
dow even the fabulously wealthy gentle- 
men and ladies who turned their purses 
so frequently into certain university 
treasuries. 


The local school board of the thirteenth 
district, in its report to the board of edu- 
cation, _—_ that it does not believe the 
best results are obtained by placing a 
pupil of a higher grade in charge of a 
class during the absence of the class 
teacher. The board considers that the 
a. assistant or a_ substitute 
should be given charge in such cases. 


(Continued on page 256.) 
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BOOh ONE—For first half of the first year, 30c. BOOK TWO-—For Second half of the first year, 30c. 


The natural method proceeds by the self activity of the child. 
erary sources, basing the test upon thought values instead of upon word stories. 


By J. W 
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BOOK ONE —For third and fourth years, gate wane Ready—BOOK TWO —For fifth and sixth years, 40c. 
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The needed material for the teacher. 
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GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM O. KrouN, Ph. D. Small quarto, 252 pages 


These books are scientificallyaccurate. They are interesting to children. They exert a real influence 


Ph. D. 
35 cents 


60 cents 


By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 


for healthful living. They are the first thoroughly sound common school text-books on Physiology and 
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Notes of New Books. 


Syllabus of Continental European History from the Fal- 
of Rome to 1870, by Oliver Huntington Richardson, assistant 

rofessor of history, Yale university, in collaboration with 

‘uy Stanton Ford and Edward Lewis Durfee, instructors in 
history, Yale university.—This — was prepared origi- 
nally for the use of freshmen and sophomores in Yale univer- 
sity, in a course intended to afford a general survey of the 
political, economic, and social development of the people of 
the continent of Europe from the fourth century to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It contains seventy- 
eight sections each complete in itself, and as a rule adapted 
to ‘one class exercise. he bibliography has been compiled 
with great care, in such a way as to show which works are 
simple and which of greater difficulty; also to show which 
are of standard excellence and which of the highest authori- 
ty. It only requires a brief inspection of this book to im- 
press one with its great value. With college classes this is un- 
doubtedly the best way to study history, and no doubt the 
syllabus will answer as useful a purpose in other institutions 
as ithas in Yale. (Ginn & Company, Boston. List price, 
75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents. 


Social Progress, a year book and encyclopedia of economic, 
industrial, social, and religious statistics, by Josiah Strong. 
—This book covers a great many subjects in which there is 
much interest, but little information. It is intended to 
supply data for the press, pulpit, college essays, and women’s 
clubs. One of the most valuable and unique features will 
be an annual survey of the social progress made during the 
preceding year. he book covers general demographic 
statistics, vital statistics, commercial and financial statistics, 
industrial statistics and conditions, poverty, crime, intem- 
perance, reform movements, educational and _ religious 
statistics, etc. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 

An edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene Book I, has been 
Se age for the Riverside Literature series by Martha 

ale Schackford, Ph. D., of Wellesley college, for use in 
courses where the aim in studying Spenser is, first, to lead 
students to an enjoyment of the poetry; and, second, to 
give them that initial training in the study of literature 
which shall develop their intellectual independence. In 
order to further these ends the notes have been made very 
brief. The student is expected to look up mythological 
matters. In the explanation of archaic wordsthe intention 
has been to give those only which possess intrinsic difficulty 
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for the student. Students, the editor thinks, should not 
have the researches of three hundred years thrust upon 
them, but should be allowed the pleasure of meeting Spenser 
with a freshness of a allied as closely as possible 
to that of the young Elizabethians. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. Price, paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.) 


Murray’s Small Classical Atlas, edited by G. B. Grundy, 
M. A., D. Litt, fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford.—The editor has sought in this atlas to avoid the de- 
fects usually shown in works of this kind, viz., failure to 
show, with the requisite prominence, the natural features 
and lack of clearness, owing to congestion of names in im- 
portant sections of the maps. The approval which the sys- 
tem of colored contours has hitherto met, induced the editor 
to use it in this work. In recent years the fact that the 
configuration of a country exercisesan influence not merely 
on events, but also on the character of the population has 
become more widely recognized; no — has been spared 
to emphasize it in this publication. It will be noticed that 
owing to the mountain ranges being no longer engraved, it 
is possibleto read any name with ease. Among other new 
features in the atlas is a sheet containing fourteen plans of 
famous battlefields of ancient history. (Oxford University 
Press, 91 and 93 Fifth avenue, New York.) 


Business Correspondence in Shorthand, No. 5.—This book 
is an important extension of the work found in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of the series. This book contains dry goods, electri- 
cal, express, financial, fire insurance, flower and feed, and 
furniture correspondence. It has a printed key, and the 
matter is counted for speed practice in either shorthand or 
typewriting. The plates are engraved in the reporting style 
of. phonography in accordance with Isaac Pitman’s short- 
hand instructor, 20th century edition. (Isaae Pitman & 
Sons, 31 Union square, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


Old College — is a little book containing a large num- 
ber of songs that have been sung in college halls. Some of 
them are universally popular; others apply to particular col- 
leges. No one who has been to college will fail to have 
pleasant memories called up by some of these songs. (Or- 
ville Brewer Publishing Company, Chicago. ) 


Historia de Puerto Rico por Salvador Brau.—This is a his- 
tory of the island in Spanish from its discovery by Columbus 
i. 1498 to the year 1900. The book is excellently printed 
and illustrated. It will no doubt do excellent service in 
teaching the young Porto Ricans the history of their beauti- 
ful island. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 
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Continued from page 254. 


Three four-story frame tenement 
houses on Second street, Hoboken, were 
burned down during the early afternoon 
of Feb. 23, causing great excitement in 
the vicinity, particularly as public school 
No. 5 is directly across the street. 
The school is attended by fifteen hun- 
dred children, and smoke soon began 
to pour into the building. Mrs. Anna 
Moore, the principal, ordered all the 
exits to be thrown open, and stationed 
some of the larger boys in the halls and 
at the head of the stairways, in case it 
was necessary to march the children out. 
The principal also telephoned to all the 
teachers to start the children to singing. 
They sang merrily and were apparently 
without fear while the houses opposite 
were destroyed. Then, the closing hour 
having arrived, the classes were dis- 
missed as usual. 


A University for Brooklyn. 


At adinner which he gave at the 
Brooklyn club on Feb 23, Comptroller 
Grout suggested the idea that Brookl 
should have a | owe university. The 
comptroller said that he dreamed of a 
— of schools of many kinds, into 
which such private Brooklyn institutions 
as the Polytechnic, the Adelphi, the 
Packer institute, and even the Pratt in- 
stitute and the Long Island Medical col- 
lege might possibly be combined with the 
Brooklyn institute and the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library into a great modern universi- 
ty to be located on whatis now called In- 
stitute park. This park, said Mr. Grout, 
when it was reserved from sale, was 
named University park, and he hoped that 
its early name was prophetic. 

Comptroller Grout’s idea was lauded in 
addresses made by Andrew McLean, edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Citizen, Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Ea- 
gle, and one of the regents of the state 
university, President Alexander E. Orr 
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of the Rapid Transit commission, former 
Mayors wt and Schieren, Borough 
President Littleton, Thomas F. Peters, 
editor of the Brooklyn Times, Professor 
Hooper of the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ience, President Atkinson of the Poly- 
technic institute, Park Commissioner 
Kennedy, and State Senator McCarren. 
Dr. McKelway promised his help with 
the board of regents, and Mr. McCarren 
with the state senate. 


Board Meeting of Feb. 23. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on Feb. 23, a resolution was adopted 
that the committee on legislation be au- 
thorized to draft a bill for presentation 
in the legislature, 7 which ‘‘ female 
teachers in the New York public schools 
shall forfeit their positions upon mar- 
riage, with the proviso, however, that 
the board of ucation may in cer- 
tain cases reinstate the married teacher.”’ 
This latter provision is meant to permit 
the retention of a teacher when she be- 
comes a widow, her husband deserts her, 
or when he is a hopeless invalid. 

The board appointed some men to be 
teachers whose names were on the eligi- 
ble list, but it laid over the entire list of 
feminine names recommended for ap- 
pointment, as Commissioner Schmidt 
said that many of these were married 
women. 

Michael O’Sullivan, of the schoolshi 
“*St. Mary’s,’’ was received by the board, 
and President Tifft presented to him a 
gold medal voted to him for his brave 
rescue of a drowning man in the East 
river. 

The board voted permission to Dr. M. 
I. Blank of Columbia university to obtain 
information in the public schools in re- 
gard to left handed and right handed 
children, and also to the Charity Organi- 
zation society to distribute circulars 
among the teachers showing how tuber- 
culosis may be prevented. 
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Obituary. 


James Pott, the well-known publisher, 
died in New York city on Feb. 7, at the 
age of seventy-six. Mr. Pott began his 
business career by entering in 1848 the 
employ of Stone, Swan & Company. This 
firm afterward became the firm of 
— & Pott, and was dissolved in 


In that year Mr. Pott secured the 
agency of the New York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book society, and shortly 
afterwards also the agency of Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, the Queens Printers, 'and 
many other well-known London publish- 
ers. In 1884 he became the American 
agent for the Cambridge University 
Press, and for the Bagster publications. 
Also previous to their Roviar an Ameri- 
canestablishment of their own, Mr. Pott 
represented in this country the Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Mr. Pott’s publishing house after the 
civil war period was first Pott & Amery, 
then Pott, Young & Company, and finally 
James Pott & Company. 


The Right Rev. William Edward Mc- 
Laren, D. D., D. C. L., bishop of Chica- 
0, and sometime warden of Racine col- 
ege, died in New York city on Feb 19, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

He was born at Geneva, N. Y., on Dec. 
13, 1831, of a distinguished Scotch fami- 
ly, being the son of the Rev. John Fin- 
ley McLaren, a Presbyterian minister, 

resident of the University of Western 

ennsylvania. Dr. McLaren was edu- 
cated at that university and at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson college, from which he 
graduated in 1851. 

For six years after leaving college h® 
engaged in journalistic work, being em- 
os on newspapers in Cleveland and 

ittsburg, and then, in 1857, he entered 
the Presbyterian seminary at Pittsburg, 
intending to engage in missionary work 
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in China. Upon his graduation in 1860, | 
after being ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry, he was sent instead as a mis- 
sionary to Bogota in South America. 

He remained in the United States of 
Colombia for several years, when his 
health failing, he returned to this coun- 
try, and resumed pastoral work. Dr. 
McLaren was a man of much eloquence 
and of great administrative capacity, 
and occupied several important pulpits. 

In 1871 he retired from the Presbyte- | 
rian ministry, and was confirmed in the | 
Episcopal church. Two years later he} 
was ordained to the priesthood. He im-| 
mediately became rector of Trinity | 
church, Cleveland, now Trinity cathedral. 

In 1875 Dr. McLaren was elected 
bishop of Illinois, an elevation unex- 
ampled in its rapidity in the Anglican 
Communion since the Reformation. In 
1877, the diocese of Illinois was divided 
into three dioceses, Chicago, Springfield, 
and Quincy, Dr. McLaren retaining the 
diocese of Chicago. 

Bishop McLaren was deeply interested 
in education. In 1881 he founded the West- 
ern Theological seminary of Chicago, 
and in 1885 the Waterman Home for 
Girls at Sycamore. He was president of 
both of these institutions at the time of 
his death, besides being the head of St. 
Mary’s school at Knoxville, Il. For'| 
some years he was also warden of Ra- 
cine college. 
eral theological works. For some years | 
much of the laborious labor of his diocese 
has been borne by the bishop coadjutor. | 


The Hon. Jonathan Ross, one of the| 
foremost citizens of Vermont, and for | 
several years a member of the state) 
board of education, died on Feb. 23 in| 
the Brightlook hospital at St. Johnsbury, | 
Vt., the result of injuries received onthe | 
afternoon of Feb. 21, when his sleigh | 








was struck by a railroad train and Mrs. 

Ross was killed. Judge Ross was uncon- 

_— most of the time after the acci- 
ent. 

Jonathan Ross was bornat Waterford, 
Vt., seventy-nine years ago, and was 
educated at Dartmouth college, from 
which he was graduated in 1851. After | 
receiving his preliminary education he) 
taught school during the winter months | 
in district schools in New Hampshire, | 
Vermont, and Massachusetts, and thus | 
saved enough money to put himself thru | 
college. After his graduation from | 
Dartmouth he taught school in Craftsbu- | 
ry, Vt., and later was principal of the! 
academy at Chelsea in the same state. | 
In the lines hours of his pedagogical 
duties he studied law, and in 1856 was 
ao to the bar of Orange county, 

t 


Soon afterwards Mr. Ross began the | 
practice of the legalprofession. In1862- 
63 he was state attorney for Caledonia 
county. In 1865, ’66, and ’67 he repre- 
sented St. Johnsbury in the legislature | 
of Vermont, and in 1870 he was elected | 
to the senate of the state. In 1869 he 
was a member of the last council of cen- 
sors held in the state. 

While a member of the state senate, 
Mr. Ross was in 1870 elected a justice of 
the supreme court of Vermont, and in 
1890 he was elected chief-justice. In 
1899 he resigned his seat on the bench 
after a service of nearly thirty years, | 
having been appointed by the governor | 
of Vermont to fill the unexpired term in | 

| 





the United States senate of Justin S. 
Morrill. Upon the expiration of his ser- 
vice in the United States senate Judge 
Ross retired to private life. 


Lawrence W. Ahrens, of the L. W. 
Ahrens Stationery and Printing company, 
one of the large school supply houses of 
New York, died on Feb. 14 at his home 
in this city, after a long illness. Hewas 
in his forty-third year. Mr. Ahrens was | 
born in New York and was a high-degree | 
Mason. 
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The sale of the B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY’S School Books has nearly 
DOUBLED within the last two years 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


Men Wanted for the Philippines. | 


The United States civil service com- 
mission invites attention to the oppor- 


tunity which now exists for graduates of | 


colleges and normal schools, including 
students who will graduate in 1905, to 
qualify for appointment in the Philippine 
service. Two examinations are pending 
for this service, namely, the assistant 
examination and the teacher examina- 
tion. From the assistant examination it | 
is desired to appoint eligibles to the posi- 
tion of teacher and to other positions in 
the administrative departments in that 
service. This examination affords the 
best opportunity for college men to place 
on record their qualifications for special 
as well as for general work. 

Practically all of the positions under 


the insular government are subject to | | 


civil service regulations, and promotions 
are based upon the records of efficiency 
of employees. The salaries of American | 
teachers in the Philippines range from 
$900 to $1,500 and in a few special in- 
stances salaries above $1,500 are given, 
the division superintendents in particular 
receiving salaries of $1,500 to $2,500, ac- 
cording to the work assigned them. 

The assistant examination will be held 
on April 5-6, 1905, and the teacher ex- 
amination on March 15-16, 1905, and 
those desiring to compete should apply 
to the commissioner at Washington, 
D. C., for the necessary application 
forms. The commission announces that 
the examination for assistant will be 
held at the places mentioned below to 
secure eligibles from which to make cer- 
tification to fill a large number of posi- 
tions in the grades of clerk and teacher 
in the Philippines. 

As a result of this examination it is 
desired to secure 140 college graduates, 
including 20 polytechnic and 20 agricul- 
tural, at a salary of $1,200 per annum, 
and 60 normal school graduates at a sal- 
ary of $1,000 oe annum. Many of the 

pointees will be required in the position 

oF ienaber, while some will be required 
in the various clerical and administrative 
offices in the islands. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for promotion are afforded for 
well-qualified appointees. For positions 
requiring college graduates students who 
graduate in 1905 will be acceptable. 

Women will not be admitted to this 
examination, except that the wives, im- 
mediate relatives, or fiancees of men ex- 
amined at the same time for, appointed 
to, or already employed in the Philippine 
service may be examine ; and if they 
pass, they will be preferred in appoint- 
ments, provided the men thru whom ex- 
amination is allowed have been selected. | 
Each of such applicants should state 
definitely in her application the name, | 
address, and relationship of the person | 
thru whom examination is claimed, in| 


order that there may be no delay in cer- | 





| A New Era in School Wall Maps 
~The Peerless Series 


The LATEST and BEST in the field 








A series which teaches not only Pol- 
itical Geography but also Commercial 
iinet and History. 





Beautiful Accurate. Durable. 


Globes! Globes! Globes! 


| The Scarborough Company 


| School Dept. “* J”’ 144 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 

















INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY S2INGFIELD, mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 
Percentage 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


1893 1903 
Premium Income $2,947,516.29 aig Ty 94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
$3,582,766.39 $7.530, 750.84 110.19 
Assets, December 31 $14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 8169,668,456.00 102.56 
Su: plus, t»ecember 31 81.020,316.96 %2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS yet TO IfS POLICY HOLDERS IN 


Deatb Claims, $25,301,488.71 ndowments Matured, $4,209, 725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, sis, 073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $38,590.999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2.647,491.88 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 
SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 18 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 
CONCRETE ROAD3 FOR BICYCLING 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1905 
Send for 64 page circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres. Hyde Park, Mass. 
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tification when the rating of the papers 
is considered. 

The time allowed for this examination 
is two days of seven hours each. The 
first three subjects will be given on the 
first day, and the remaining subjects on 
the second “ 

Age limit, 18 to 40 years on the date 
of the examination. 

Each applicant will be required to take 
the eight subjects mentioned below as a 
preliminary to the optional subjects. 

The examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, weighted as 
indicated: 

Mazimum 


No. Subjects. Weights. ratt:.gs. 
1, Thesis (500 words to bewritten 
on one of two topics given) - 
2. Correction of rough-draft 
manuscript (250 words)- - - 8 
8. Mathematics (arithmetic, al- 
gebra, including quadratics, 
and plane geometry)- - - - 
History and civil government 
of the United States- - - - 3 
General history and gog- 


~ 


- » 


raphy 
. Colonial government and ad- 
ministration (general ques- 


o 
~ 


ions) = « <= 6 6.8 5 = 
7. Political economy (general 

rinciples) 
8. Education and experience - 2 


Total ratings - - - 2,000 


The figures oo each subject indi- 
cate (1) the relative value of and (2) 
the credit that will be given as a maxi- 
mum rating on the subject in the exami- 
nation. 

OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Each competitor in the assistant exam- 
ination may also take any one or more 
of the optional subjects mentioned be- 
low. These optional examinations con- 
template a general knowledge of the 
subjects on the part of competitors, 
rather than thoro professional knowledge 
and training. The figures opposite each 
of these optional subjects indicate the 
additional credit that will be given for a 
maximum rating on the subject. Three 
hours will be allowed in the examination 
on each subject. 

Each competitor must state, in answer 
to question 1 of his application, the op- 
tional subjects in which he desires ex- 
amination. 


i388 888 88 


Marimum 
No. Subjects. Weights. ratings. 
1, Agriculture - - - ---- 1 100 
2. Bookkeeping (tests in journal- 
izing and making a balance 
sheet) -----+---. - 1 00 
8. Chemistry ---+---.- - 1 100 
4.Botany - -------- 1 100 
5. Civilengineering - - - - - 1 100 
6. Educational methods - - - 1 100 
7. Finance- - - - -- - = - 1 100 
8. Forestry - ------ - 1 100 
9. Geology- - - - ---- - 1 100 
10. Law (general) - - - - - - 1 100 
11. Law (international) - - - - 1 100 
12. Law (Spanish) --. - - - - 1 100 
13. Laws (mining) of the United 
States - ----- - = 7 4 100 
14. Laws (land) of the United 
Sa eee Saas 1 100 
15. Language (Spanish) - - - - 1 100 
16. Mineralogy - - ----- 1 100 
1%. pee poo mathematics, up to 
and including calculus - - - 1 100 
18. Physics - - - --- - - - - 1 100 
19. Mining engineering - - - - 1 100 
20. Mechanical engineering - - 1 100 
21. Electrical engineering - - - 1 100 
22, Theory and practice of statis- 
ties - -- +--+ +2 e = 1 100 
Total ratings - - - 2,200 


The rating of a competitor on each | 


regular or optional subject will be in 
proportion to the correctness of the work 
done, based upon the maximum rating 
indicated opposite the subject for perfect 
work. It will be observed that the total 
ratings that may be obtained in the reg- 
ular examination are 2,000. A competi- 
tor will mot receive any credit for work 


done on any optional subject unless his | 
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< HIGGINS’ 
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% by using the best mounting paste— 
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Have an excellence peculiarly their 
own. The best results are only produced 
by the best methods and means—ihe 
best results in Photograph, Poster, and 
other mounting can only be attained 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
Materials and Stationery 


A 3-oz jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 
circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK-—CHICAGO—LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. t Brooklyn, 
Factory, 240-44 Eighth St.! N.Y.,U.S. A. 





Pe Pa Pe Pe Ps Pe Te 
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Price per copy - 


Manual per copy - 


113 University Place - 


Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


° - - 30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York 
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Broadway Central Hotel 


Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 








| 


Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the ; 


| Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 


‘GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Cars 


| direct to Bond Street, one block in front. 
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Boston 





PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minutes from Hotel. 


The Central is run on both the American and 
Luropean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 
Person will be: 

For Room Only - %1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 
st ‘* and Board, 2.50, 3.00, ‘* 3.50 
‘* Single Meals- - - - - 75 cents 
** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 


Send for Large Colorea Map of New York, Sree 


United States Hotel Tilly Haynes, Proprietor B’dw’y Central Hote! 
Daniel C. Webb, Manager 


New York 
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** Crayola’’ 


siga for Poster. 
Stained Glass W 


Contestclosed April 5th 1905. 
April 20th, 1905. 


The Jury is composed of 


Prof Art and Design, University 


81-83 Fulten Street, - 





Prize Contest 
$525 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best drawings made with 


“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 


Open to all boys and girls between 11 and 
20 years of age in different classes. 
Prizes from $50 00 down, aggregating $525.00. 
In addition 100 other prizes value $1.50 each. 


The subject may be Fruit, Flower, Animal, 
Figure, Landscape, Marine or Stil] Life, De- 
ug, Wall Paper, Kook Cover, 
indow, Room Interior, Port- 
folio, Pottery, Calendar, or Colored Map 


5. Awards made 
ist of Prize Winners an- 
nounced in June issues of ‘School Arts Book,” 
‘** Normal Instructor,” and ‘School Journal.” 


MR. WALTER SARGENT 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MR. FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Prof. of Pedagogy, Art and Design, N. Y. Art 
3 School 


MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 


Full particulars mailed free 


BINNEY & SMITH 


New 
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Benches, Tools 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICES 
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Specrart DiscounT FOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 





AN 


KNIVES, 


—<SL Whining 
BOSTON 


INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 


MANUAL TRAINING 


BENCHES, TOOLS, and SUPPLIES 


DESK TOPS, and SETS 





of Illinois 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SUPPLIES 
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Senpd FoR CaTALOGUE 


CHANDLER & BARBER 
SUMMER 
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STREET, BOSTON 





total ratings in the regular examination 
are 1,400 or more and 70 or more on such 
optional subject. The credits received 
by him in the optional subjects simply 
tend to increase his prospects of appoint- 
ment, It is not expected that any one 
competitor will be found proficient in all 
of these branches, the aim in_ providing 
a variety of optional subjects in addition 
to the regular subjects being to enable 
the board to secure eligibles with such 
special qualifications as may be needed 
to meet the demands of the service. In 
making requisitions for certificates of 
eligibles, appointing officers may call 
for the highest three names as a result 
of examination in the regular and op- 
tional subjects combined; but should the 
needs of the service so require, as may 
frequently happen, requisition may be 
made for a certification of those standing 
highest on one or more of the optional 
subjects, and who have also passed the 
regular examination. For instance, if a 
vacancy should occur in the engineer de- 
partment, requiring a knowledge of civil 
engineering, or in the forestry bureaus, 
requiring a knowledge of forestry, or in 


FOR REST 


pf 


the bureau of statistics, requiring a 
knowledge of statistics, a requisition 
would seemed be made for eligibles who 
have shown the most proficiency in these 
subjects and who have also passed the 
regular examination. 

The object of the assistant examina- 
tion is to provide a method of entrance 
to the Philippine civil service for honest, 
energetic, and well-educated persons 
who are entitled to be examined under 
the law. Eligibles thus secured will be 
appointed as the needs of the service re- 
quire. After appointment they will be 
attached to one of the departments or 
offices and will be assigned to such duty, 
clerical or otherwise, as may be deemed 
advisable. 

Those appointed from the assistant ex- 
amination will be preferred in promotions 
to the higher administrative offices unless 
it should appear that employees who 
have not passed this examination possess 
exceptional or technical qualifications, 
required in the — to be filled by 
promotions, which are not possessed by 
any of those who have entered the ser- 
vice thru the examination mentioned. 


It will thus be seen that thru faithful- 
ness, efficiency, and an honest discharge 
of duties, assistants have a fair oppor- 
tunity, as the conditions of the service 
permit, to be advanced to the higher ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The medical certificate in Form 2 must 
be filled in by some medical officer in the 
service of the United States. Special 
arrangements have been made with pen- 
sion examining boards thruout the coun- 
try to give such examination for a fee 
of $2, to be paid by the applicant. If 
such boards cannot be conveniently vis- 
ited, applicants should appear before 
medical officers of the army, navy, or 
public health and marine hospital ser- 
vice. The examining physician must 
show his official designation. 

Each eo for the Philippine ser- 
vice will be required to submit to the 
examiner, on the day he is examined, a 
photograph of himself taken within three 
years, which will be filed with his exam- 
ination papers, as a means of identifica- 
tion in case he receives appointment. 
An unmounted photograph is preferred. 
The date, place, and kind of examina- 


ORING BRAIN POWER 


This is an age ef mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mente) or bodily excesses. 
A specia]l food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an abselute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the iate Dr. Samuel BR. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 


necessity. For this 


from the vital or nerve-feedin, 
brain and nerve power without the aid of (Osi 4 
SBY 


“1 bave used and highly recommend CR 


principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
i j us drugs or marcotics. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


~—Rt. Rev. HoRaT1I0 PoTTeR, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 pestpaid) by 


DxEscRIPTIVE PamPuLet FREE 


&EGE 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


56 West 25th St., 
New York City 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore throat. By mail, 50 eents. 
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is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It, is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 


Hood's 





The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


tion, the examination number, the com- 
petitor’s name, and the year in which 
the photograph was taken should be in- 
dicated on the photograph. 

This examination is open to all citizens 
of the United States who comply with 
the requirements, 

_As examination papers are shipped 
direct from the commission to the places 
of examination, it is necessary that ap- 
plications be received in ample time to 
arrange for the examination desired at 
the place indicated by the applicant. 
The commission will therefore arrange 
to examine any applicant whose applica- 
tion is received in time to permit the 
shipment of the necessary papers. 

The examination may be taken at any 
of the places named below. No request 
will be granted for examination on any 
other date or at any other place. Appli- 





Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving Cation blanks may be secured from the 


materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks” 


Gieuseveansescncarsrcecceacsaneresteleae 





TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
730 E. 18th ST., 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


5% ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
FOR SAL A $100 YOST TYPE- 
WRITER in_ good 


condition. Address, H. S. Pratt, Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


_ Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| secretary of the local board at any of the 
following-named places. At places 
marked ‘‘C. H.’’ applicants should ap- 
ply at the custom house; at other places 
application should be made at the post- 
office. 


Alabama.—Birmingham, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona. — Phoenix, Prescott, Tucson. 

Arkansas.—Fort Smith, Little Rock, 
Texarkana. 

California.—Fresno, Los Angeles, 
*Marysville, San Francisco. 

Colorado.—Denver, Durango, Grand) 
Junction, Pueblo, Trinidad. 

Connecticut.—Hartford, Middletown. 

District of Columbia,— Washington. 

Florida.—Jacksonville, *Key West, 
Pensacola, —— 

Georgia.— *Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Savannah, *Thomasville. 

Hawaii.—Honolulu. C. H.* 

Idaho.—Boise, Moscow. 

Illinois.—Chicago, Peoria, Springfield. 

Indiana.—Evansville, Fort Wayne, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette. 

Indian Territory.—Ardmore, Musko- 
gee, South McAlester. 

Iowa.—Des Moines, Dubuque, *Fort 
Madison, Iowa City, *Mason City, Sioux 


a 
ansas.—Fort Scott, Salina, Topeka, 
Wichita. 

Kentucky.—Lexington, Louisville, 
Paducah. 

Louisiana.—Baton Rouge, New Or- 
leans, C. H., Shreveport. 
| Maine.— Bangor, Houlton, Machias, C. 
H., Portland. 

Maryland.—Baltimore, Cumberland, 
Salisbury. 

! Massachusetts.—Boston, *Fall River, 
*Fitchburg, Springfield. 

Michigan.— Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Manistee, *Marquette, Saginaw, Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Minnesota.—Duluth, Mankato, St. 
Paul. 

Mississippi.—Greenville, M eridian,* 
Vicksburg. 

Missouri. —Jefferson City, Kansas City, 
Kirksville, Springfield, St. Louis. 

Montana.—* Billings, *Bozeman, Butte, 
*Great Falls, Helena, Missoula. 

Nebraska.— Grand Island, 
Omaha. 

Nevada.—*Reno. 

New Hampshire.—*Claremont, Con- 
cord, Keene, Portsmouth. 

New Mexico.—Albuquerque, Las 
Vegas. 

New York.—Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Ithaca, Plattsburg, C. H., Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica. 

North Carolina.—Asheville, Charlotte, 
Raleigh, Wilmington. 

North Dakota.—Fargo, *Grand Forks, 
*Pembina, C. H. 

Ohio.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, *Ironton, Toledo, Zanesville. 

Oklahoma.—Enid, Guthrie, Oklahoma 

Oregon.— Astoria, Baker City, Eugene, 
Portland. 





Lincoln, 


AL BEMIS. MakEeR. ~ 
WORCESTER. MASS 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - - - - - Mass.. 








Pennsylvania.—Altoona, Harrisburg, 


HAMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
hist orical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the p incipal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
aries in ordcr to allow of the land being better 
delineated. ‘lhis new work, however, makes 
the ocean the first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of continents, mapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas and com- 
mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
countries. Coaling stations, Ame. ican and Brit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
light ships, huudred fathom Jiae, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifully colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


An entirely_new series, showing clearly both 
physical and political features. 


Catalogue mailed on receipt of rejuest 


GS. & HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 
163 BROADWAY 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : . 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; 1t is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on aa equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
= aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass. 


NEw YORK 





Chicopee Falls - - 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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LOCKERS 


Made by 
us have 
points of 
superiority 
over all 
others. 


Expanded 
Metal or 
sheet steel. 


Used by 
schools, 
clubs, and 
leading 
branches of 
Y.M.C.A. 


We make 
metal 
shelving 
and 
screens. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


MERRITT 6 CO., 


1005 RIDGE AVE, PHILADEPHIA 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALITY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
specifications for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 

Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 

Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E. L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCHITECT 
Smithville Flats- Chenango Co., N. Y. 





Prices reasonable 





> & ROLLINSON COMPANY 











Teo leat lScoks 


= For High schools, Academies, and Business Col” $ 
leges. peliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 


lish, Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 
; Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. sed in ! 
ie schools of every state. Wealso pub- 
isb a pocket dictionary contaiaing 33,000 words. 
Clustrated catalogue free Address. 


p THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, ; 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 








6 aaa 











— ——E 4 
MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown's Race 
ag «©.-s Rochester, N.Y. 


Manovfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the Unite 
States. Wood Planes. Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














qs fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—once a month, 5c. a year. e 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history yop keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. 
wti . Send us a club (40c. each) and - jp 





this paper 
eo schoo] ‘this year, as thousands are doing, - 
ELLOGG & Co., 1 Kast Ninth Street, New York. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburg, *Warren, Wil- 
liamsport, Wilkesbarre. 

Porto Rico.—*San Juan. 

South Carolina.—Charleston, Colum- 
bia, *Greenville. 

South Dakota. Aberdeen, Deadwood, 
Sioux Falls, Watertown. 

Tennessee.—Bristol, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville. 

Texas.—El Paso, Fort Worth, Hous- | 
ton, San Antonio, Waco. 


department. 
Utah.—*Logan, Salt Lake City. If you think you have the 
Vermont.—Montpelier, Rutland, St. | 


Johnsbury. ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Virginia. —*Lynchburg, Norfolk, Rich- | 

mond, Roanoke, Staunton. | Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
Washington.—Bellingham, Port Town- | : " 

send C. H., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, | the instalment plan write me 

Walla Walla. 
West Virginia.—Charleston, 

nae, ce sage vom ial tan. 

isconsin.—Appleton, Ashland, ip- | : ° 
pewa Falls, La Crosse, Madison, Mari- | occupation, and give me bank 


nette, Milwaukee. | 
Wyoming.—Cheyenne, *Laramie. or other good references. 


Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 





Fair stating your age, present 


| 

+Boards of Pension Examining Surgeons are | 

located at all places mentioned in this list, ex- 
cept those maraed thus +. 





All those interested in the school af- | GEORGE T. DEXTER 
fairs of New York are deeply indebted : 
to the Globe for the notice which it takes Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
of all matters pertaining to the public The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Verty 
schoo] system. The meetings of the 32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
board of education, and of the executive | 


in Tull, and down thru the entire school AX ME FE RICAN 
HISTORICAL 





This isso different from most American | 
newspapers, which generally neglect | 
educational matters altogether, or when 
they do print anything concerning the 
educational life, couch what they print 
Globe assumes, and pleased also that this Photogravure reproductions of original 
paper has had such a marvelous success Copyrighted drawings made from the best 
during the first year of its existence un- | originals, similar in size and shape, suit- 
der that name. ‘able for framing. These portraits are 
neuralgia. ey are used only internal- 
ly. ‘ To stop _, one five-grain tablet | alterable. 
is administered at once; twenty minutes | . 
later the same —_ \- repeated, and if | Postpaid, $1.00 
necessary, a third dose given twenty | 

s i|\C. A. WATSON @& CO. 

M. D., in the Boston Medical and Sur- 2 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


organization, careful and intelligent at- | 
tention is given in the Globe to every sub- | 
ject of value affecting the public schools. | 
THE PRESIDENTS 
in a flippant tone. The friends therefore F TH = 4 
of this important feature in the commu- 0 EU.S 
nity’s life are pleased at the attitude the 
: ; |printed from original copper plates by 
Antikamnia tablets have become a hand, one at a time, on French parch- 
favorite for pain, such as headache and | ment paper. They are unfading and un- 
minutes after the second.—Hugo Engel, | 
gical Reporter. 
Bind Papers. Sample dozen, 75 cents. 
Covers to order, Price-List Free. 


Usual price, $3.00 





Mackintosh, the manufacturer of the | 
celebrated English ‘‘ Toffee,’’ sells over | 
one hundred tons of that sweet compound | 
every week. Think of it! If one could | 
oe in one side of a pair of scales the | 

nited States cruiser Olympia, on which | 
Dewey led the winning naval column at | 
Manila Bay, and in the other side of the 
scales a year’s sales of toffee, the toffee | 
would weigh the heavier. Over five | 
thousand tons of this wholesome sweet- 
ness do the English and American kins- 
folk eat every twelve months. And each 
year they eatmore, for if aman, woman, | 
or child once taste toffee, they have the 


toffee habit. They cannot get rid of it. | U RO PE << ree Wee 
Specially Chartered, July 1st. $245 up. 
Exceptional opportunities to agents. Manv other tours. 


Agents Wanted, 
H. H. Ballard, 95 Pittsfield, Mass. 





through the Sprague 
system, the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
and for success in 
business or public 
life. Plan approved 
by judges and educators. Successful gra 
Liberal Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
375 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Always more toffee. But unlike other Newie . : ee 
habits, this one meets with the approval | y Chartered, July isi 82s 
of their friends, particularly if the friends 
are asked to join in eating toffee. | 
If a storekeeper wants to increase his | 
candy sales, let him tempt his customers | 
with toffee. They willthen surely come | 
rivate 
ighest 


FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New Yora 





again. Any reader of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL can obtain a trial package of | 
this melting deliciousness by sending ten 
cents to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 78 
Hudson street, New York, and mention- 
ing that he or she has read of toffee in| 
THE JOURNAL. | 214 W. Franklin Street, 


June 24. Comprehensive, high-class, 
tour at lowest rate. Twelfth party. 
| testimonials. 

Send for illustrated book, etc. 


W. A. JOHNSON 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 


Established in 1789. 





CLYDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 


The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New YorRK, Boston, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Points, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., maki 
direct connection for all points South an: 
Southwest . eh 


Fast Modern Steamships , 
and Superior Service 
THRo. G. Eczr,G.M. Wm. P. CtyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


20° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 





























READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


The bonds of the United States and 
other good-as-gold securities held by the 
Mutual Life Insurance company of New 
York exceed by far the entire public 
debt of the Republic until the second 
year of the civil war. Thatis, this great 
corporation, the first American life in- 
surance company, has insecurities which 
can be turned at a minute’s notice intp 
cash the potentious amount of 243 mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1817, at the end of 
the second war with Great Britain, the 
United States only had a debt of 123 mil- 
lions. The war of the revolution left it 
owing 75 millions. 

This shows the imperial character of 
this enormous company, and its profound 
steadfastness. It annual income of 81 
million dollars would have been thought 
fabulous by the fathers of our country as 
a yearly income for the treasury of the 
nation. 

The Mutual Life, however, has re- 
sources in excess even of these vast 
sums. Its lendings on bond and mort- 
gage amount to 102 millions, its real es- 
tate holdings exceed 34 millions, and so 
on and so on, always inamounts of seven 
figures. Finally, it may be stated that 
its total assets are over 440 million dol- 
lars, every penny of which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of the policy 
holders. For it is worth while toremem- 
ber, in these days, that this corporation 
is not only the oldest of American life 
insurance companies, but that it has 
never been anything else than mutual. 





The great success of Mcllhenny’s 
Tabasco, both as a relish and as a 
digestive agent, has caused numerous 
imitations to be put upon the market, 
many of which consist simply of di- 
luted tomato catsup heavily charged 
with cayenne pepper, which any phy- 
sician will tell you is a dangerous irri- 
tant and shouldbe avoided. The genuine 
Mcllhenny’s Tabasco is a most excellent 
corrective and aids the digestive organs 
in their work. Therefore, always be 
sure when you use Tabasco that it is Mc- 
Ilhenny’s—the original—in use nearly 
half a century by the leading hotels, res- 
taurants, and best families of the land. 
It gives a fine, spicy, piquant flavor to 
soups, roasts, fish, oysters, sauces, etc. 


Sancho Panza blessed the man who 
invented sleep. So do our leading soci- 
ety belles bless the memory of the late 
Dr. T. F. Gouraud, who taught them 
how to be beautiful. Everyone should 
do all in his power to supplement nature 
in adorning the person, and a fine com- 
plexion is not given to all; and just here 
art aids nature, and all who use Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, know its value, and how the 
skin that is freckled, tanned, ants. 
or moth-patched can be made like the 
new-born babe’s. To those who will use 
toilet preparations it is recommended by 

hysicians, as the Board of Health has 
Satheed it free from all injurious prop- 
erties, and, as it ison saleat all druggists 
and fancy goods stores, it is an easy 
matter to give it a trial, and thus win 
the approbation of men, as well as the 
envy of ladies. 


Biliousnes 


“I have used your valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried. you will 
never be without them in the family.” 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do-Good 


Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COQ. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 














Yolthan laste 
RAILWAY. 








CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


( FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
) MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 

S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 
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LOCKERS 


Made by 
us have 
points of 
superiority 
over all 
others. 


Expanded 
Metal or 
sheet steel. 


Used by 
schools, 
clubs, and 
leading 
branches of 
Y.M.C.A. 


We make 
metal 
shelving 
and 
screens. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


MERRITT 6 CO., 


1005 RIDGE AVE, PHILADEPHIA 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALITY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
specifications for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 

Ties submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 

Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E. L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCAITECT 
Smithville Flats. Chenango Co., N. Y. 





Prices reasonable 





% ROLLINSON COMPANY 











(Scoles 


Philadelphia, Pittsburg, *Warren, Wil- 
liamsport, Wilkesbarre. 

Porto Rico.—*San Juan. 

South Carolina.—Charleston, Colum- 
bia, *Greenville. 

South Dakota. Aberdeen, Deadwood, 
Sioux Falls, Watertown. 

Tennessee.—Bristol, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville. 

Texas.—E] Paso, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Waco. 

Utah.—*Logan, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont.—Montpelier, Rutland, St. 
Johnsbury. 


Virginia. —*Lynchburg, Norfolk, Rich- | 


mond, Roanoke, Staunton. 
Washington.—Bellingham, Port Town- 
send C. H., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Walla Walla. 
West Virginia.—Charleston, 
mount, Parkersburg. ; 
Wisconsin.—Appleton, Ashland, Chip- 
pewa Falls, La Crosse, Madison, Mari- 
nette, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming.—Cheyenne, *Laramie. 


F air- 


Capacity 
for business receives 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 
| If you think you have the 
| ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 


its 





|Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
‘stating your age, present 


| occupation, and give me bank 


lor other good references. 


+Boards of Pension Examining Surgeons are | 
located at all places mentioned in this list, ex- 


cept those maraed thus +. 





All those interested in the school af- | 


fairs of New York are deeply indebted 
to the Globe for the notice which it takes 
of all matters pertaining to the public 
schoo] system. The meetings of the 
board of education, and of the executive 
committee of the board are printed 
in full, and down thru the entire school 
organization, careful and intelligent at- 
tention is given in the Globe to every sub- 
ject of value affecting the public schools. 

This isso different from most American 
newspapers, which generally neglect 
educational matters altogether, or when 


they do print anything concerning the | 


educational life, couch what they print 
in a flippant tone. The friends therefore 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yer 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS 


THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE U. S. 





of this important feature in the commv- | 


nity’s life are pleased at the attitude the 
Globe assumes, and pleased also that this 
paper has had such a marvelous success 
during the first year of its existence un- 
der that name. 


Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. ey are used only internal- 
ly. Tostop pain, one five-grain tablet 
is administered at once; twenty minutes 
later the same dose is repeated, and if 
necessary, a third dose given twenty 
minutes after the second.—Hugo Engel, 
M. D., in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter. 


Mackintosh, the manufacturer of the | 
celebrated English ‘‘ Toffee,’’ sells over | 
one hundred tons of that sweet compound | 


| Photogravure reproductions of original 
copyrighted drawings made from the best 
| originals, similar in size and shape, suit- 
able for framing. These portraits are 
|printed from original copper plates by 
hand, one at a time, on French parch- 
ment paper. They are unfading and un- 
alterable. 


| Postpaid, $1.00 Usual price, $3.00 
\C. A. WATSON & CO. 


2 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


K LIPS 


yA] Bind Papers. Sample dozen, 75 cents. 
Covers to order, Price-List Free. 


Agents Wanted, 
H. H. Ballard, 95 Pittsfield, Mass. 





s |every week. Think of it! If one could | 
rear oll ut in one side of a pair of scales the| 
ish, “Shorthand, Commercial, Law, Arithmetic, United States cruiser Olympia, on which | 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. sed in $ ae 4 
3 prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- Dewey led the winning naval column at | 
riba ocx, dictionary contsiaigg Shaw words. | | Manila Bay, and in the other side of the 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, g | Scales a year's Sales of toffee, the toffee | 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland., Ohio. would weigh the heavier. Over five 
ae a thousand tons of this wholesome sweet- 
ness do the English and American kins- | 
folk eat every twelve months. And each 
year they eatmore, for if aman, woman, | 


or child once taste toffee, they have the | OPE : 
EU Specially Chartered, July 1st. $245 up. 
Exceptional opportunities to ayents. Manv othert urs. 





E For High schools, Academies, and Basiness Col- 4 
opeliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 


through the Sprague 
system, the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
and for success in 








by judges and educators. 

Liberal Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
ae Goverapeaienes School of Law 

ajestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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toffee habit. They cannot get rid of it. | 
Always more toffee. But unlike other jew S.S. CAL N 90 tors. 
habits, this one meets with the approval | rinily Chartered, July is) 82s 
of their friends, particularly if the friends | 
are asked to join in eating toffee. | 
If a storekeeper wants to increase his | 
candy sales, let him tempt his customers | 
with toffee. They willthen surely come 
rivate 
ighest 


SR 4 
MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown’s Race 
ay «©.-—s Rochester, N.Y. 


Manovfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for ponining Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes. Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New Yora 

















qix fourteen years we have published Gur Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history on peng ved a month, 50c. a year. 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts lt/e into the 
study of geography and history yo pe F keeps you 

ully posted; sharpens the wits o: yourself and your 


again. Any reader of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL can obtain a trial package of 
this melting deliciousness by sending ten , tour at lowest rate. Twelfth party. 

° testimonials. 
. cents to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 78 | Send far teumsresed beck. 060 
pap is as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. Hudson street, New York, and mention- | eae 
wih thie paper. Send us a club (4c. each) and use it ip | ing that he or she has read of toffee in | W. A- JOHNSON 
ar school ‘this year, as thousands are doing, E. L. 

THE JOURNAL. | 214 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


e June 24. Comprehensive, high-class, 





ELLOGG & Co., 61 Kast Ninth Street, New York. : 
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Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 





“CLYDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 


The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, Boston, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Points, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, ., Maki: 
direct connection for all points South an: 
Southwest . . . 


Fast Modern Steamships , 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wa. P. CLYDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


20° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Recuiar 

Price 
, 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


























READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


The bonds of the United States and 
other good-as-gold securities held by the 
Mutual Life Insurance company of New 
York exceed by far the entire public 
debt of the Republic until the second 
year of the civil war. Thatis, this great 
corporation, the first American life in- 
surance company, has insecurities which 
can be turned at a minute’s notice intp 
cash the potentious amount of 243 mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1817, at the end of 
the second war with Great Britain, the 
United States only had a debt of 123 mil- 
lions. The war of the revolution left it 
owing 75 millions. 

This shows the imperial character of 
this enormous company, and its profound 
steadfastness. It annual income of 81 
million dollars would have been thought 
fabulous by the fathers of our country as 
a yearly income for the treasury of the 
nation. 

The Mutual Life, however, has re- 
sources in excess even of these vast 
sums. Its lendings on bond and mort- 
gage amount to 102 millions, its real es- 
tate holdings exceed 34 millions, and so 
on and so on, always inamounts of seven 
figures. Finally, it may be stated that 
its total assets are over 440 million dol- 
lars, every penny of which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of the policy 
holders. For it is worth while toremem- 
ber, in these days, that this corporation 
is not only the oldest of American life 
insurance companies, but that it has 
never been anything else than mutual. 





The great success of Mcllhenny’s 
Tabasco, both as a relish and as a 
digestive agent, has caused numerous 
imitations to be put upon the market, 
many of which consist simply of di- 
lut tomato catsup heavily charged 
with cayenne pepper, which any phy- 
sician will tell you is a dangerous irri- 
tant and shouldbe avoided. The genuine 
Mcllhenny’s Tabasco is a most excellent 
corrective and aids the digestive organs 
in their work. Therefore, always be 


Ilhenny’s—the original—in use nearly 
half a century by the leading hotels, res- 
taurants, and best families of the land. 
It gives a fine, spicy, piquant flavor to 
soups, roasts, fish, oysters, sauces, etc. 


Sancho Panza blessed the man who 
invented sleep. So do our leading soci- 
ety belles bless the memory of the late 
Dr. T. F. Gouraud, who taught them 
how to be beautiful. Everyone should 
do all in his power to supplement nature 
in adorning the person, and a fine com- 
plexion is not given to all; and just here 
art aids nature, and all who use Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, know its value, and how the 
skin that is freckled, tanned, — 
or moth-patched can be made like the 
new-born babe’s. To those who will use 
toilet preparations it is recommended by 

hysicians, as the Board of Health has 

eclared it free from all injurious prop- 
erties, and, as it ison saleat all druggists 
and fancy goods stores, it is an easy 
matter to give it a trial, and thus win 
the approbation of men, as well as the 
envy of ladies. 


Billousness 


“IT have used your valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. oulan’s do without them. have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried. you will 
never be without them in the family.” 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do-Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











sure when you use Tabasco that it is Mc-| J 





Yollha hast 
RAILWAY. 







CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
) MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Skin of A Beauty is a Joy Forever. The mikado of Japan is the present CA 


COV IAs BRN 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S | rePresentetive of a dynasty that goes | 


back beyond the Christian era. This is 


Oriental Cream OR MAGICAL /[history. But Japanese tradition is not games 
BEAUTIFIER | content with the accepted fact that an An — Soap 
= Removes Tan,! ancestor of the reigning emperor sat on 
. Mnples.Ereqtles, the throne of theisland realm before the PURE OLIVE OIL 
< Rash, and Skin birth of Christ; it prolongs the sway of ce 2 and recommended by 1 
diseases, and| wer . <' . : 
' ” blemish | the existing me, pe family for ares ~™) \ physicians and Nurses. | 





No other 


| I years. When the Pha-| \ Being absolutely pure | 
On its virtues it raohs still ruled in Egypt, when Baby- | { \ | ithas noequalfor | 
a cae test | lon and Nineveh were the great cities of | }]_--.. ’ RSERY, 
other has, and is | the world, when Greece was on the west- | : TOILET or BATH. f 
so harmless we ern frontier of civilization, and the name | | -———— Pg oe Been oy 
sure it is properly, Of Rome had not yet been heard among | me 
:. made. Accept 2¢ men, the legends of Japan say the first | Imported by ~ | 
i” gate = ame; mikado held his sceptered sway over the | yi] ARLE |] A. KLIPSTEIN &00., 
ti Ss Dr. L- i land of Nippon. | 122 Pearl St... N. Y. 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ueliles Gat woe tae 7 It will give. us an idea. of how remote 
lene Seas |e ee pene Si, See it will aneve te 
asingit every day. GOURAUDS POUDKE SUB: able us to realize the power of a very | 
TILE removes superfluous hair without in-| modern business institution as well, if | 
vary So Cheam. we enter into a little statistical calcula- | 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, ° > 4 5 
0 Gieeh deans Geek, Bee Sak. tion. If this first mikado, dim in the 


i clouds that surround the very dawn of | 
ee.. Soot cus anade,and Europe, Also found recorded history, had taken 4 piece of Allay Bronchial Irritation 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s and other bullion equal to the value of the present | and effectively relieve 


Fancy Goods Dealers. §#~ Beware of Base Imitations. 
a for arrest and proof of any one selling the American dollar, and after the fashion Coughs and Sore Throat. 
pm of the East had carefully hidden it away, | 
and if he and each one of his successors | € 
had continued that operation every seven | A Better Location 
ar nan day and ee work day and | Th Y 
oliday, year in and year out, century | 
after century, the aggregate of that im- | an ours 
— ee of ae would not | would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ave equaled the resources of some mer-|_... . * * 
cantile corporations of the present day. | ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
The annual report of the Equitable Life | and we can prove it. 
Assurance society states its total assets| Write for a copy of the special South- 
to be the stupendous sum of 413 million | ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
dollars, and the whole line of the mika- | Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 


dos, saving > a dollar every seven min- | ° z 
utes during the last four thousand years, | and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
would at the present day have hoarded | tunities for profitable investment in the 
ow ein money than the Equita-| South and points out a desirable location 
e has its in a brief | : js 
lita ae forty-five years. To say that during 1904 | for ™ it matters not what your occu 
St. Denis riccenmn stccet, | the Equitable has received 62 million pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
. 4 New York g & dollars in premiums, and paid out alto-| ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
H ote | gether to policy holders 35 million dollars | forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 
y European Plan | does not now overwhelm us with the fig- | 
Convenient Location. § ure’s impressiveness. This fund of 413) J. W. White 
William Taylor & Son. nese prtiesies Rigg ae a General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
the enterprise of the Equitable, and the | Seaboard Air Line Railway 
cae BOOT SALIGETEUL absolute security of each policy its agents | 
write. Extra Fine Imported 


OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 5 
SG6=piece 


JOY LINE, owenetocccntegerivante na] ote Bes se 
Low-rate Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- J 
road. f 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN, March 9 is the date on which will be 
| run the next personally conducted tourof 


NEW YORK the Pennsylvania railroad to Washing- | 


|ton. This tour will cover a period of |} with an order for 25 lbs. of 

AND BOSTON | three days, affording ample time to visit | | New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 

. | all the principal points of interest at the || 2¢® or 2 lbs. Great Amer- 

THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER | me PEMCIPAL Po a ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 

STEAMSHIP: RUNS THROUGH WITH-| National Capital, including the Congres-|] jb.. or an_assorted order 

OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE) sional library and the new Corcoran art |} Teas and Baking Powder, 

ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY, gallery. Rate, covering railroad trans- |] 97.9 Ib. or 50-202. Bottles 

WEEK DAY BETWEEN :: : portation for the round trip and hotelac- || of pure extracts—Vanilla, 

: | commodations, $14.50 or $12.00from New |} Lemon, etc.. or 25-11b. cans 

NEW YORK AND York, Let or — from —. and A peeing ree 

| proportionate rates from other points, ES ‘ 

PROVIDENCE secaeding to hotel selected. Rates cover | | 4247 Mr. J. I. C.y care of 

|accommodations at hotel for two days. || The Great American Tea Co 

RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST |Special side trip to Mount Vernon. ee, ge 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST| All tickets good for ten days, with || °° Vesey Street 


| special hotel rates after expiration of | 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. hotel coupon. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK Similar tours will be run on March 28, 


TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD | — 6 and 24, and May 18. Double Yo l] [ Sa lq f 
: ‘or yi Tr ] a ap- 
: | ply to ticket agents; C. Studds, Eastern : 
D r. W. J ‘ ST EWA RT 0 ge gl agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New 2 ro 
362 W. 23d St., New York City York, or address Geo. W. Boyd, general | by learning how to introduce our stan 
in meediicaaaie. assenger agent, Broad street station, | publicationsforteachers. Look around you 
Philadelphia. and note that every teacher you know is 


Latest and most progressive methods in taking one or more papers and reading edu- 


dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | Fg Sean ay se for Mother and Child ‘ cational books. You can get this business. 
specialty. Established 1868. Appointments | ¢,, OVER FPTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH. It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 


by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. | ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING | probably double your salary as 4a 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS ALLAYS APL PAIN | teacher and make you scores ~f - 
11; Paki A Sure CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for j i ept. 
DDER’S PH STILLES relief for Asthma. DIARRH@A. Sold by drug ists in every part of the | friends. Write to-day to Agency P 
Sold by all Druggists, | world. Be sure to ask for ‘ firs. Winsiow’s Soothing | E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
La Mf or by mail, 35 cents, Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a | ry “ 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. bottle. | 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


Purifies as well 
as beautities the 


skin. 
cosmetic like it. 
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